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Sir, 

I have the honour to submit a Statement of Settlement operations. Under 
the Orders of the Government of India, I joined my appointment as Settlement 
Officer, Kashmir, on the 15th January 1887, and at once set about engaging 
establishment, and arranging for measuring instruments, stationery, and other 
requisites. On the 18th February, 1 was requested to undertake the Settlement 
of the Jammu Districts in addition to Kashmir. Consequently this report will 
comprise two sections, the one treating of Kashmir and the other of Jammu. 
The Kashmir season extends from April to November; in Jammu, work can 
continue uninterruptedly. This report, therefore, will give an account of 
the first season’s operations in Kashmir, and of the first year’s operations in 
Jammu ; but the chief object of the report will be to obtain authoritative 
decision as to the lines upon which the Settlement should be made. 

KASHMIR, 


Preliminary arnuigo moots. 


After completing my arrangements for establishment, a matter of 
some difficulty, I reached Srinagar on the 8th 
April 1887. Colonel Wace, Financial Commissioner, 
Punjab, bad been good enough to interest himself in the welfare of Kashmir and 
through his instrumentality, the services of Lala Narsiugh Das were lent to the 
Kashmir Settlement in the capacity of Assistant Settlement Officer, and four 
other officers were selected from the Punjab establishment to act as Deputy 
Superintendents. On the 15th March, 1 succeeded in getting a suitable Head 
Clerk; Lala Narsiugh Das joined me on the 6th May, and the last Deputy 
Superintendent shortly afterwards. Instruments and stationery sufficient to 
commence with had arrived, a code of rules and forms for settlement papers 
were prepared, a system for accounts was arranged, and the details of the subordi¬ 
nate establishment to be locally entertained were decided upon. Meanwhile the 
Deputy Superintendents were engaged in testing the maps of villages already 
surveyed. 

?). Before my arrival, during a series of years, some portion of the val¬ 
ley of Kashmir had been measured. The work 

Character of runner survey, *■ , , <_ , • t 

was not done in any systematic manner, tor I 
believe hardly any telisil was quite complete while there are few tehsils in which 
some villages have not been measured. I did not anticipate that the papers 
prepared would be of much use, and when I saw the bundles of scraps which 
purported to be village records, I was not, therefore, disappointed; but I was in great 
hopes that the maps, which looked well, would turn out to be sufficiently accu¬ 
rate to leave only the Khationi, or statement of holdings, to bo prepared before 
the work of settlement could be entered upon. I accordingly selected the two 
tehsils of Phak and Lai, which had been recently measured and the maps of 
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which were asserted to be superior to the work of any other part, for test, I 
arranged a plan of testing and an establishment to make the field register. Oiwan 
Lack man Das in Jammu had stated that, in his opinion the maps would prove 
useless, and f gathered that the inaccuracy of the work was such that the revenue 
authorities had never attempted to make any use of the records so expensively 
compiled. Nevertheless I clung to the expectation that though the measurement 
might be careless, it would be sufficiently good to enable me to base a settlement 
upon it. I moved into camp on the 25th May and began testing the villages that 
the Deputy superintendents had been overhauling. It was at once evident, that 
the M easurers had been left entirely without supervision, and consequently any 
individual map depended upon the capacity of the Aineen. This was not so bad, 
and 1 thought we might soon find out which Amoeris could be trusted raid what 
mens’ work we should have to reject, so that we should divide the maps into 
good and bad, with an intermediate lot that would require correction. But as I 
went on behind my chain, I was puzzled to find that after an hour’s fairly satis¬ 
factory work that raised my spirits, the map and the ground suddenly lost all 
correspondence. The same thing repeated itself in other villages. And I 
scarcely threw a chain across a village in any direction without being thus sud¬ 
denly lost without warning. The reason was not far to seek. The supervis ng 
officer lived in Srinagar. Tlio Am ecus frequently used some underling to do the 
measurement and jotted down the results on slips of papers. From these pencil 
notes maps were neatly drawn, mostly in Srinagar. It thus often happened that 
figures became illegible, or their relation to each other was forgotten, but the 
drawing was never interrupted. When the Amccn had got to his boundary, 
inconvenient surplus measurement was omitted, or if any blank area remained, a 
field or two were added at sight. Occasionally this imaginary sketching might 
be due to the desire to make the boundary line of one village fit into that of its 
neighbour. 

4 . 


Itejuction of the previous measurement. 


As soon as I discovered I bad not to deal with a measurement that 
was simply careless, but with maps that were more 
or less fabricated, I decided that further testing 
was useless. It might be possible to ascertain the portions of the work which 
were trustworthy, but it would involve a field by field test at a cost very nearly 
if not quite as great as remeasuring, with the disadvantage that when all was 
done, the maps would be much disfigured and one could never be certain that, a 
faulty portion had not escaped notice. 1 communicated my opinion to the Prime 
Minister, and he concurred with me, and at a subsequent interview with your 
Highness, it was finally decided to reject the old work in its entirety. No one 
attempted to challenge the assertion that the work was untrustworthy, though I 
offered to accompany any Officer the Darbnr might depute in the interests of the 
former survey to make quite sure that the ten villages 1 had selected were a fair 
sample of the whole. 1 considered it no part of my duty to do move than reject 
work which was not suitable to my purpose, and when people found that 1 con¬ 
cerned myself solely with what l was responsible for, alarm subsided. So far 
from the cultivators being annoyed as I thought they would be at having their 
lands re-measured, I found they were as dissatisfied with the mapping as I was. 
All this preliminary testing took some time, but l felt the responsibility of reject¬ 
ing what it must have cost a large sum of money to prepare, and it was the first 
of June, therefore, before we commenced measurement on our own account. 


5. I adopted the system recently introduced in the Punjab of demarcating 
squares before beginning field measurement, a system 

System of measurement adopted. , ■ , ■ c ' ■ ' , 

* which it more expensive is very convenient and 

popular, though only suited to flat ground. Wacre the ground is uneven, T have 
used the triangulation system. Seeing that the diagonal of the square is always 
measured, the square system is practically a triangulation of triangles of equal 
size, and therefore the difference really is that in the square system the triangles 
are equal and cheek each other with the inconvenience that once started the 
corners or sides of the squares will not admit of being shifted to suit the ground ; 
while in the triangulation system, triangles can be of any suitable size and shape, 
and measurement is, therefore, quicker, but there is not the same facility of 
cheek. The side of the square measures 200 karms or 1,100 feet, and the area 
of a square is, therefore, 27 acres, 3,704 square yards and 4 square feet. 
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Area measured in first season. 

month : — 


6. The following table gives the work 
done in the tehsils of Phuk and Lai month by 


Month. 

1 

Average No. of j 
plane tables. j 
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June 1887 

51 

G37 

1,448 

10,066 

9 

July 

57 

451 

5,616 

52,967 

14 

August „ 

71 

500 

6,793 

65,252 

28 

September „ 

83 

486 

7,881 

78,712 

29 

October „ 

98 

708 

13,886 

1,28,789 

38 

November „ 

91 

571 

C-t 

00 

1,56,318 

75 

Total ... 

75 

* 3,353 i 

, 

51,461 

4,92,104 

193 


# Besides .*M0 triangles. 


or shown according to tehsils :— 


Tehsil. 

Average 
No. of 
fables. 

No. of J 

square* 

No. of 
fields. 

Area in 
kanals. 

Villages 

comple¬ 

ted. 

PI) ilk 

40 

1,345 

30,300 

2,60,025 

100 

JA1 

35 

2,008 

21,16! 

2,32,079 

93 

Total ... 

75 

3,353 

j 51,461 

4,92,104 

193 


The length of the chain is 55 feet, divided into ten harms, each 5^ 
feet long. The maps are drawn to a scale of 40 harms, or 220 feet, to the 
inch. The area is measured in kanals, the square measure being: — 

9 square harms = 1 maria = 272j square feet = 30J square yards. 

20 marlas = 1 kaual = 5,44-5 square feet = G03 square yards. 

8 kanals — 1 gliumao = 4,840 square yards = 1 acre. 

The area measured in the two pargannahs in the six months was, therefore, 
61,512 acres ; Phsik is said to contain 118 and Lai 145 villages, or 263 villages in 
all including five Itnkhs or grass preserves. As 193 villages were completed, 70 
remained to be done, of which 15 were in progress when operations closed for 
the season. Of the 55 villages not begun, 13 are alienated, and may not require 
measurement Every effort was made to complete the two tehsils before winter, 
but owing to the delay in collecting establishment and in training measurers 
locally recruited, l w T as unable to effect my object. I estimated that about 
1,50,000 to 1,75,000 kanals remained to be measured. 

7. The local land measure of Kashmir is 

lioeal weights and measures. . . , 

based upon a seed measure :— 

.4 mauwatas = 1 trak. 

10 trak a =1 kharwar. 

One trak contains six local seers of 70 local tolas per seer. 76 local tolas 
are usually held to be equivalent to 72 imperial tolas. One kliarwar of 
16 traks or 00 local seers is, therefore, equal to 86 seers and 32 tolas imperial, 
weight, at 80 imperial tolas per seer, or 2 maunds, 6 seers and 32 tola|k 
or eight tolas less than 173 lbs. This weight, however, is not universal 
For example, in Shapeyan I am told the seer weighs 80 local tolas instead 
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of 76. Popularly one kharwar of shall, or paddy, is said to be sown to one 
kliarwar of land, but the amount of seed required varies with the soil and 
the tillage. Two kharvvars of seed is not an uncommon allowance. Pice lands 
being the most important arc generally intended when discussing the area of 
the kharwar, for of course with every crop the amount of seed varies. Maharaja 
Golub Singh, 1 am informed, first fixed a standard kharwar, and this standard is 
now in common use and well understood. The chain adopted was one of 45 feet 
* a chain of 424 foot has also b 8 m. in or 4.| feet to the karin,* which gave a ghumao of 
«««• 3,240 square yards. Six of these ghumaos made 

one kliarwar, or 19,440 square yards. In allotting laud to cliakdars and other 
applicants jfor waste areas, this measure was used. The chain, however, was 
not a popular one with the cultivators, and it had the disadvantage of making 
the kharwar 80 square yards more than 4 acres, and thus complicating calcu¬ 
lations. I desired a chain that would be familiar in the Jammu Districts and 
at the same time would as nearly as possible represent the Kashmir kharwar. 
Fortunately the 55 feet chain meets both requirements, for it is one well-known 
in the Punjab, and therefore has been readily accepted by the Jammu culti¬ 
vators, and it fits the kharwar conveniently, for it makes a kharwar equal to 
19,300 square yards, or exactly 4 gliurnaos, or 4 acres. 1 have to thank your 
Highness for intimating to me your disapproval of the 45 feet chain, because if was 
unpopular, and requesting me to use the Punjab chain, because this remark led 
me to seek the advice of Colonel Waco, and of the several Punjab measures ho 
recommended the chain 1 have adopted, and it suits both the Jammu and 
Kashmir cultivators. 


8. The 


maps are 


Forma of settlement records. 


drawn on cloth-backed paper divided into five-inch 
squares corresponding to the demarcation of the 
squares on the ground. For this paper I am in¬ 
debted to the courtesy of the Punjab Settlement authorities, as also for supply¬ 
ing text books of mensuration, notation, &c., for distribution to the Measurers. 
In accordance with the Punjab custom, the measurement is by holdings and not 
by fields. This reduces the total of field numbers, and consequently diminishes 
the amount of writing required for the Khasra, or field register, and the Khationi, 
or statement of holdings. As roads, nullahs, Ac., are also only permitted one 
or two numbers each, the multiplication of numbers is prevented, and what are 
known as “goslias”, or sub-divisions of the area of a number, are avoided as far 
as practicable, slight inaccuracies of area being preferable to the expense and 
delay attendant on too great devotion to detail. The chief papers prepared are 
the Khasra, or field register, with its abstract; the Khationi, or statement of 
holdings ; a statement of water-channels; another of lands hold wholly or parti¬ 
ally assessment free ; and a crop-inspection return. Lists of Cliakdars and other 
privileged holders, and of sales and mortgages are also made. IS’o attempt is 
being made to collect statistical information, as the people get apprehensive. 
For example, with a view of getting a rough idea of gross produce, I examined 
the contents of one rice-staclc and then wished to count and measure all the 
stacks iu the village. Finding, however, this proposal caused quite a commotion 
among the villagers, who regarded it as a preliminary to sending more of their 
shall to Srinagar, I desisted. In a year or two we shall be able to do anything, 
but at present the cultivators are a little timid. 


Details of cstablisliuiont 


9. The measurement and all papers are tested on the spot as the work 

progresses, and consequently no office establish¬ 
ment is entertained for testing field work and the 
papers will not require fairing. This necessitates a somewhat more expensive 
supervising establishment than would otherwise be required, and the outturn 
measured per Ameen is considerably less ; but it obviates a very heavy subsequent 
outlay, and I. am indebted for the suggestion to Colonel Wace. In considering, 
therefore, the establishment entertained, the amount of work done, and the 
expense incurred, it must be borne in mind the whole work is done on the spot, 
and the villages completed and sent into office are in all respects finally attested 
beyond such examination as I or my assistant subject them to for our own 
satisfaction over and above our field testing. The establihmeut, as it stood 
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towards the close of the year when at its strongest, may be briefly stated to be 
as under:— 


Settlement Office 

fl Head Clerk 
| 2 Clerks 
... -j 1 Jamadar 
| 3 Cliaprasies 
[ 3 Khalasies 

. @ Its. 80 

(»l „ 25 

@ „ 9 

® » 7 

@ „ 6 

}). m 

>> 

>> 

yy 

3> 


Total monthly cost 

178 


Assistant Settlement Office 

r 1 Assistant Settlement Officer 
J ?> Clerks 
j 8 Cliaprasies 

L 2 Messengers 

(a), Its. 800 

(»), „ 12 

@ „ 6 

@ „ 5 

lo 18 

J3 

yy 


Total monthly cost 

874 


Deputy Superintendents 4 

C 2 Deputy Superintendents ... 
j 2 Ditto 

14 Clerks with above 

05 Messengers with above 

@ Rs. 70 

@ „ 60 

(p) „ 8 

@ „ 5 

y> 

y 

yy 

yy 


Total monthly cost 

882 


Mnnsorims 15 

f 9 Mnnsorims 
b 6 Ditto 

(a] Its. 25 
@ „ 20 

) j 

yy 


Total monthly cost 

345 


Measurers 91 

f 8 Measurers 
! 10 Do. 

J 17 Do. 

9 Do. 

| 15 Do. 

182 Do. 

(«) Its. 20 

("'■ „ 18 

("l „ 15 

(4 „ 12 

% „ io 

@ » 8 

>y 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

Chain Drawers 91 

Total monthly cost 

1,085 

@ Its. 5 

yy 


Total monthly cost 

455 


Kliasra Mavises 86 

/ 73 
' t lo 

@ Its. 6 

@ „ 4 

yy 

yy 


Total monthly cost ... 

490 



1 Map eolourer 

1 Carpenter 

( ft) Its. 25 

C"! „ 18 

yy 

yy 


Total monthly cost 

Rs. 88 


Contribution to Pension and Tr 

avelling Allowance, &e. 

@ Rs. 168 



Grand Total monthly cost 




The services of one additional Deputy Superintendent at Rs. 70 and of two 
.i\l unserims at Us. 35 were subsequently lent, but as they joined too late in the 
year, they were set to work in the Jasmirgarh tchsil of Jammu. During the 
season of 1888, it is proposed to utilise all five Deputy Superintendents in 
Kashmir, and to raise the number of Measurers, if possible, gradually to about 200. 
On the other hand, Kliasra Mavises have been dispensed with as it is found the 
class of men available are of no real assistance. For Measurers from tlio Punjab, 
t he rates of pay are from Rs. 12 to Us. 20, and for Kashmiris from Us. 8 to Its. 
15. With the increase of Measurers, the Assistant Settlement Ollice will also 
require strengthening. The attempt to utilise Patwaris failed in both Kashmir 
and Jammu owing to the want of support from the district officials. And in a, 
Native State my experience is that no one Department will help another, and that 
till we have introduced a settlement and so got the confidence of tlio villagers 
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and control over the accounts no help worth having need be expected, notwith¬ 
standing any orders that may be issued. 


10. The actual expenditure from the commencement of operations to 

the 31st March 1888 is given below in Imperial 
Rupees and for convenience sake, the Jammu 
expenditure is also shown. The cost of Khasra Navises and chain drawers is 
included under measurers :— 


Details of Expenditure. 


Head of Expenditure. 

Kashmir. 

Jammu. 

Total. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Settlement Office 

1,802 

5 

2 




1,802 

5 

2 

Assistant Settlement Office 

3,4 78 

0 

3 

750 

9 

0 

4,228 

9 

3 

Contingencies 

888 

12 

0 

271 

5 

0 

1,160 

1 

0 

Stationery 

774 

7 

6 




774 

7 

6 

Instruments 

3,372 

9 

9 

102 

12 

0 

3,475 

5 

9 

Advances 

800 

0 

0 

220 

0 

0 

1,020 

0 

0 

Deputy Superintendents 

2,932 

6 

5 

2,357 

14 

4 

5,290 

4 

9 

Munserims 

1,843 

10 

0 

1,583 

5 

7 

3,426 

15 

7 

Measurers 

8,821 

12 

9 

6,050 

2 

9 

14,871 

15 

6 

Repayments 

70 

10 

8 

53 

4 

0 

123 

14 

3 

Office Mapper 

45 

0 

0 

39 

10 

3 

84 

10 

3 

Total 

24,829 

10 

1 

11,428 

14 

11 

36,258 

9 

0 

Deduct Double Entries 

Total actual Expenditure 

828 

5 

0 

382 

1 

8 

1,210 

7 

2 

24,001 

4 

7 

11,046 

13 

3 

35,048 

i 

10 


Measurement began in Jammu in April, and in Kashmir in Juno 1887 ; 
and closed in Kashmir at the end of November 1887, and in Jammu at the end 
of March 1888. The Jammu establishment consisted of only one party till 
November 1887, when as already stated a Deputy Superintendent from the 
Punjab began working, and in December, the Kashmir establishment moved 
down. The cost of the head office, of stationery, and of instruments lias not 
been divided as complicating accounts without object. The instruments were 
got from the lloorkee workshops, and we have now 205 chains of excellent 
make, light and strong. The chains manufactured at Jammu of only half the 
length I found weighed several pounds heavier than the Roorkee full chain and 
were of very soft iron. Similarly I was obliged to condemn all the brass scales 
made at Jammu as the markings were so inaccurate as to produce error in the 
mapping. On the other hand I .find plane tables and cross-staves can be made 
up cheaper locally and are quite as serviceable. 
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11. The following is a sketch of the establishment I propose to maintain 
Budget cstimato for current season in during the current year, and which with a little 
■Kashmir. alteration will probably continue until measure¬ 

ment is finished ;—• 


Settlement Office 


Assistant Settlement Office 


Deputy Superintendents 5 


fl Head Clerk ... 

... @ Es. 

80 

F. M 

2 Clerks 

... @ „ 

25 

93 

1 J annular 

• • ' @ 3 } 

9 

39 

3 Cliaprasios ... 

... O „ 

7 

93 

3 Khalasies ... 

■•• (U) 93 

6 

39 

Contingencies 

@ » 

40 

39 

Provision for increase 

■ • • @ 39 

50 

93 


-< 


Total monthly cost 

Es. 

268 


' 1 Assistant Settlement Officer 

@ Es. 

300 

39 

Contribution 

@ 

39 

50 

33 

Travelling allowance, &c. 


33 

90 

39 

1 Clerk . 

© 

39 

40 

99 

•{ 2 „ ... . 

® 

39 

16 and 20 

2 Jaucli Moharrirs 

© 

99 

25 

39 

3 Cliaprasios 

@ 

19 

6 

9 > 

2 Messengers 

@ 

99 

5 

39 

Contingencies 

® 

39 

100 

39 

Total monthly cost 


Es. 

694 


2 Deputy Superintendents 


Es. 

80 

99 

8 Ditto 

® 

39 

70 

99 

5 Clerks with above 

® 

39 

8 

99 

5 Jancli Muharrirs with above ... 

® 

99 

12 

39 

10 Messengers with above 

® 

99 

5 

39 

Contribution to Pension 

® 

99 

75 

93 


Total monthly cost 


595 


Munscrims 25 


Measurers 150 


Chain Drawers 150 


Mappers 2 
Carpenter 1 


C 2 

Munsorims 

. @ 

Es. 35 

\ 5 

Ditto 

. @ 

,, 30 

U8 

Ditto 

... @ 

„ 25 



Total monthly cost 

„ 670 

f 35 

Measurers 

© 

Es. 20 

| 65 

Ditto 

. © 

„ 15 

J 25 

Ditto 

... @ 

„ 12 

1 15 

Ditto 

. @ 

„ 10 

lio 

Ditto 

. @ 

« 8 



Total monthly cost 

2,205 


... 

... @ 

Es. 5 



Total monthly cost 

„ 750 



® 

Es. 25 



... @ 

„ 13 


Total monthly cost 
Grand Total monthly cost 


(13 

5,245 


99 

33 

99 


•which for eight and a half months gives 

Add stationery and mapping papers 

Cost of moving establishment from Jammu to Srinagar 

Contingencies @ Bs, 5 per cent, ... 


Es 


44,583 

2,000 

750 

2,3(57 


Grand Total Es. 49,700 
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12. A few remarks on this Budget Estimate are necessary. It will be 

observed thatit is based on the assumption that 150 
jjtiiuiks on tbs above. Measurers will be employed. There are difficulties 

in the way of increasing this number, and if we maintain this average, it will be 
twice as many as the average of last season, and perhaps that is all we can safely 
attempt this year. 1 have made provision for raising the pay of the Deputy 
Superintendents by Es. 10 per mensem, two from 1st November 1887, and the 
remainder on completion of one year’s service. The reasons for this increase 
arc, that the work of a Deputy Superintendent will be harder this year as he 
will have charge of a larger party, that he is exposed to petty annoyances and to 
various liindorances in his work which render his position less agreeable, and 
that to several the existing pay is not sufficiently attractive to induce them to 
stay where directly they have got things into working order in one part of the 
country they are required to undertake along fatiguing journey and begin again 
in another part. As the printing is done at the State Dress in Jammu 1 have 
not budgeted for that expense. 

13. The next point is to consider for what period this establishment islike- 
.Butiiimtort cost of mcasoring the ly to be required, and that depends upon the area 

Kashmir Valiev. to be measured. 1 regret to say that my materials 

for framing an estimate are both scanty and vague, for I have not been allowed 
access to the State revenue accounts, and I can get nothing but copies of lump 
sums without details. With trustworthy figures it is possible to mako a working 
estimate. For example in Mey war, I estimated the minimum area to bo measur¬ 
ed at 2,085 square miles, and the maximum at 2,002 square miles, and J thought 
2,252 square miles might “be reasonably reckoned upon.” We actually mea¬ 
sured 2,325 square miles, and therefore my nearest estimate was within 73 
square miles of the truth and the mean of my maximum find minimum was 
only 18 square miles out. I will do my best with the figures at my disposal for 
Kashmir, but without being permitted to examine the accounts in original I can 
feel very little confidence in the result. 

14. According to the village lists, as in irly as I can make out, 4,25,353 
Probable maximum area of Kashmir kanals measured in Phfik and Lfil represent Es. 

Vall(, y- 1,14,725 worth of revenue. But in every Telisil 

a lump sum is set down against “ ehahmlas” about whom more will be said 
presently, and as we measure up “ Whits ” with the villages in which they are, 
it is probable part of this lump sum belongs to the area measured. In Phfik, this 
lump sum amounts to Es. 2,948, and in Lai, to Es. 5,209. Dividing these suras 
according to the proportion of villages measured and unmeasured, I find 4,25,853 
kanals more probably represent Es. 1,20,367 of revenue. The total revenue of 
the valley (ride Statement A. appended) is given at Es. 25,72,000, and if Es. 
1,20,367 are produced from 4,25,353 kanals, then Es. 25,72,000 ought to repre¬ 
sent 90,88,900 kanals or 11,36,1 12 acres, or 1,775 square miles. This I should 
think must be the maximum. Mr. Drew estimates the valley to be 84 miles long 
and 20 to 25 miles broad, and the area to be 1,800 to 1,900 square miles. This 
area includes the Wular Lake, and, therefore, although we add the cultivated 
strips in the Sind and Lidar and other minor valleys, I do not think the 
measurement, returns are likely to exceed a total of 1,775 square miles, This 
surmise is the more probable in that Phfik and Lfil are telisils below the average 
of productiveness, for they only give an average of Es. 754 per village against 
a general average of Es. 1,034, and so it is probable that, in other telisils a less 
area produces more revenue. 


15. The list referred to shows 2,487 villages, from which, deducting 25 
„ . .. . . for “ rkakimlns ” the true total is 2,462. 

Another return gives 2,o()3 villages. In this valley 
a village may be anything at the pleasure of the Tehsildar, and the list includes 
gardens or orchards, grants of land to individuals, grass rakhs and indeed every 
item of revenue separately entered in the accounts oven down to units bringing in 
less than Its. 10, of annual income. But accepting the figures as they are, we 
find 4,49,963 kanals in 193 villages measured, allow 2,332 kanals per village, 
which for 2,462 villages would give a total area of 57,41,384 kanals, or for 2,508 
villages a total area of 58,47,187 kanals. That the total area must be consider¬ 
ably more than this we know, because the 193 villages measured in Pliak and Lfil 
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include most of the small villages leaving a good many large villages to measure, 
and, therefore, the average of 2,332 kauals to a village is too low. What we 
know to be the case is confirmed by the revenue, for J. calculate that the villages 
measured only produce Rs. 676 per village in Phfik instead of the telisil average 
of 11s. 835, and in Lai only Rs. 633 instead of Rs. 686. Comparing the amount 
of revenue which I believe belongs to the villages still unmeasured with the reve¬ 
nue allotted to the villages measured, it is possible that the two tehsils may 
contain 6,85,32-1 kauals with over 70,01)0 kliasra numbers. The cal¬ 

culation is rather disturbed by Rs. 22,301 being set down against trio combined 


*Tlii.s so esilleil village is I. Ijoliove a. 
largo iU'iui of Jaiul which was given out 
in cluilc#. stud which owing to tlio conso- 
(jiu'nt loss of rovwnuo, tin; then Governor 
oonhstnircil so mo YeArri ago and 


village of Parfcabgarh-Raubhirgarli 0 in Phfik. 
lint taking the total area to be 6,35,321 kauals, 
this would raise the average per village to 2,656 
kauals, which, for 2,462 villages would give 


Krou|»cil tins resumed chaku umlor one 05,30,000 krtlUlls, Ol' 8,17,384 Hd'CS, OV 1,278 
. . square miles, and [ do not think the area for mea¬ 
surement can be less than this. 


Hi. Taking the mean of the maximum and minimum areas indicated by 

such figures as arc at present available, f reckon 

I’robillllp M1V4 fi>L* ML 5 l dlLV J)1 .Lit. -> , . , , *, k , «--,•, i 

/S, 14,000 Joinals, or i),/b,/o0 acro-s, or l,o2(> 
square miles as the probable area for measurement. When the tehsils of Phfik 
and Lai are complete, we shall be able to correct this estimate. As far as we 
have gone, I find that 40 per cent, of the area measured is cultivated. 
Therefore, wo may say that at least one-half the area, to be measured is cultivated. 
I should mention that as it would not only be impossible but useless to measure 
the mountains, instructions have bean issued to carry the measurement; up 
to the foot of the hills to the point where cultivation ceases, and. there to mako a 
temporary boundary which is shown on the map by a broken lino. There are 
also some Jmjkir or alienated villages which will probably not be measured. A 
list of 258 such villages has been furnished to me. 

17. Assuming that there arc 7S,1 l-,000 kauals to be dealt with, the prob- 
, , ,, „ able cost of measuring the hind and preparing the 

rrofoablou.vor.igrt outturn i>or Metirfurcr. , . , ' . 1 , \ T 

vnlago papers has next to be ascertained. in eg- 
lecting the first month, when little was done, from July to November 1887, wo 
employed an average of 80 Airmens per month, costing Rs. 4,554 for the five 
months for their pay only,and doing4,92,100 kauals. This gives a monthly aver¬ 
age cost of Its. 911 per mensem, and an average output of 98,420 kauals per men¬ 
sem. Per Ameon the cost was Its. 1 1-i- per mensem, and the output 1,230 kauals. 
The first season’s work is, however, always inferior to the remainder, and it will be 
fairer therefore to take only the two last months, October and November 1887, 
when the machine was beginning to work more easily. In these two months, the 
average output was 1,42,550 kauals per mensem, at a cost of Its. 1,036 per men¬ 
sem, and 91 Aeneous were working. Tho average cost par Ameon was hero Its. 11, 
and the output 1,516 kauals per mensem. If we are given a fair field, I do not 
think we can do worse than this, and, therefore, this maybe adopted as our basis 
for an estimate. The highest pay for a measurer is Its. 20 per mensem, and if 
for Its 11 we have got 1,516 kauals, then for Rs. 20 we should get 2,757 kauals, 
say 2,800 in round numbers. If wo employ 150 measurers, I. calculate the 
average pay will bo Its. 15 per mensem, and for this pay wc ought to got 2,100 
kauals per mensem and to this standard, unless opposition is offered, wo ought 
to work. In Meywar where we paid at fixed rates per 100 acres cultivated and 
uncultivated, we were able to turn out an average of 748 acres per mensem per 
Ameen for Its. 16 per mensem, lhu there we had a trained body of professional 
Amecus from the North-West Provinces, instead of the scratch lot of measurers 


we have succeeded in getting together hero, two-thirds of whom are ignorant 
and lazy. There, however, wo had only 2> par cent, of cultivation, and here we 
have 50 par cent, with a largo extent of rice lands that arc most tedious to mea¬ 
sure, the chain having to be lifted over the water by 3 men. Marshas, water¬ 
courses and bogs are also serious obstacles. Under these circumstances, in 
Kashmir, the same class of Ainoens might be able to turn out only fifteen instead 
of tweutyfive acres a day or 450 acres per mensem for Rs. 16. The standard 
I am trying to secure provides for only 230 acres per mensem for this sum. Rut 
then the Amee-us are required to write the Kliasra neatly in bound books so as to 
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avoid “ fairing” and also to prepare the Khationi, and all tests being done in the 
field, their time is more taken up by Supervising Officers. A further reduction 
must be made on this account. Although we measure by holdings and not by 
fields, yet I reckon we shall have about 800,000 khasra numbers which again is 
a much larger number than we had in Meywar. This would give an Ameer bet¬ 
ween 200 and 800 numbers a month to write up the papers for and my Assistant 
considers this would take four days. Then a man on daily pay will not work 
on holidays as he does when at contract rates, and so 5 days must be allowed for 
holidays. So that at 15 acres per diem for 21 working days, the outturn per 
Arneen per mensem might fall to 815 acres per month, or about ~ thsof what ho 

could do in the plains. My Assistant thinks that so much cannot be expected 
from the class of men engaged here without sacrificing accuracy. I propose 
therefore to combine the following scale of work with the daily wage:— 


Rs. 


2,800 ka 

nils per mensem 

to ho required from a man on 

... 20 p. m. 

2,100 

ditto 

ditto 

... 15 „ 

1,080 

ditto 

ditto 

... 12 „ 

1,400 

ditto 

ditto 

... 10 „ 

1,120 

ditto 

ditto 

8 „ 


Probablu onltuni of work oach season. 


then 


18. If tliis scale 
with 150 Measurers. 


can be worked up to, 
the monthly outturn 


should be something as follows 




Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs, 

85 

Measurers (//) 

... 20 p. m, t 

jesting 

700 p, in. should turn out .. 

08,000 kanals. 

Cm 

Do. @ 

... 15 „ 

31 

075 „ „ 

. 1,36,500 

25 

Do. @ 

... 12 „ 

33 

300 „ „ .. 

. 42,000 

15 

Do. @ 

... 10 „ 

33 

' f lO-O ': • ■' pi : j 

. 2.1,000 

10 

Do, @ 

... 8 ,, 

.’3 

80 „ „ .. 

. 11,200 

150 




2,205 

8,08,700 


I fear that under the peculiar circumstances of Kashmir necessitating a 
break-off every winter, we must count for losing a fortnight at the beginning and 
end of each season, so that we must reckon the expenditure for months and 
the outturn for 7\ months. At this calculation, we ought to get, taking 3,00,000 
kanals per mensem in round numbers, 22,50,000 kanals for oach season’s outturn, 
or 2,81,250 acres, for a cost of Rs. 1.1,742 for measurers. At this rate, the cost 
of measuring 78,14,000 kanals would be its. 65,000, and the work would take 
30 months or 3i seasons. There remains the cost of Superintendence to be 
added. 


Kstiruate coat of Ulo Settlement, 


19. The following is the best Estimate I can make of the total cost of a 

Settlement of the valley of Kashmir, assuming 
that it contains about 1,526 square miles, and 
that I have to carry it on hampered by the present want of sympathy in the 
district staff: — 


Its. 


(1). 

Settlement Office @ ... 

Rs 

300 per month fo 

r 60 

month 

s -- 18,000 

(2). 

Assistant Settlement Office ( 

[0 >, 

750 

60 

t7 

= 45,000 

(3). 

Deputy Superintendents ( 

0 > j 

050 

36 

33 

= 23,400 

(4). 

Munserims (' 


700 

80 

33 

= 21,000 

(5) . 

(6) . 

Measurers 

33 

as above 

80 

33 

= 65,000 

Chain Drawers 

§ 

750 

30 

33 

= 22,500 

(7)- 

Mappers (<■ 

<) >, 

100 

48 

33 

= 4,800 

(8). 

Instruments 





= 4,500 

(9). 

, Stationery 


.. . 



= 10,000 

(10). 

Statistical Office 


. . , 



= 18,000 

(11). 

Expenses of transit,.. 





= 4,300 

(12). 

Contingencies 


5 per cent. 

Total 



= 11,600 

2,48,100 


For instruments, 200 sets (a) Rs. 20 per set, cost about Rs. 4,000, besides 
flags, Ac,, and therefore Rs. 4,500 will be required. Under stationery is inclu- 
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ded mapping paper, village papers, printing, &e., and Rs. 10,000 is a very 
moderate sum and may possibly be exceeded. I have taken it at Rs. 2,500 per 
annum for four years The statistical office has not yet been begun. It will 
compile the village papers into general statements for each telisil, and will prepare 
the assessment papers and the new jamabandis. It is impossible to say what 
this may cost till I have had more experience of what papers will be necessary, 
but I have assumed for purposes of estimate that Rs. 500 per mensem for three 
years will be sufficient. The entire cost of the Settlement office, of the Assistant 
Settlement office, and of instruments and stationery has been thrown into the 
Kashmir estimate because the bulk of our work at present belongs to Kashmir. 
The share of expenditure under those heads debitable to Jammu can be allot¬ 
ted hereafter, By next year 1 should hope than the present rough estimate 
could be converted into one very nearly approaching accuracy, because we should 
have got together data on a sufficient scale to avoid serious error. Meanwhile I 
venture to think that the expenses of settlement operations will not exceed two 
and a half lakhs of rupees, and of this sum we shall not expend more than Rs. 
50,000 to Rs. 60,000 per annum. 


20 . 

Classification of lands. 


A few words now on the lands to be measured. The valley may be 
described as an alluvial plain through which the 
Jhelum, fed by numerous streams, large and small, 
finds a tortuous and placid course. At the upper or Islamabad side and gene¬ 
rally where streams debouch on the plain, the water is carried over the ground 
bv innumerable channels. Below Srinagar, as the level falls, swamps occur which 
terminate in tho largo TV"ular Lake. At various points elevated fans or mounds, 
called kharewas, spread out from the hills into the valley, generally with clearly 
marked edges, standing up from the plain like a coast line from the sea. The 
surface of these elevations may be level or sloping down from a height, and if 
water is available, is more or less irrigated. Where the ground passes into the 
side valloys, the soil ceases to be alluvial. These features explain the first divi¬ 
sion of lands known to the cultivators. Those arc (1) “dbi" or irrigated, (2) 
“ sambhu," or sailab, (3) “nambar or swampy, and f-1) “l'Ji,ushki ”, or dry. 

21. (1) Under the first head are included all lands which can be irrigated, 

and these are divided into three classes, (a) dbi 


(I), Irrigated lands. 


filiali, or rice lands, those which grow rice year 


(2). Kivcr-lnink lauds. 


after year, and which for the most part could produce no other crop; (b) also 
rice lands, but of inferior quality and requiring either an occasional fallow, or a 
sowing of some other crop to rest the soil; (c) ‘‘dbi sagazar” or “malidri”, lands 
which are put under special crops, as vegetables, chillies, tobacco, &c. The first 
class includes all the irrigated alluvial soil of the plain with the lower portions 
of tho side valleys ; the second class is generally kharewa laud, and its inferiority 
is frequently due to the inadequacy of the water-supply ; of the third class, there 
is a little in every village, but round Srinagar the cultivation is important. 
This class is mostly irrigated by lift, being on the edges of the Dali Lake, and 
tho suburbs arc consequently full of dip-wells, called “ Dinglis ", the long poles of 
which are a feature wherever these garden-lands prevail. 

(2) . Under the second head, or “sambhu” come the river-bank lands, 

sometimes extending some little distance from the 
river ; these are flooded annually or at longer in¬ 
tervals and retain sufficient moisture and nourishment to produce excellent crops 
without irrigation or manure. Such lands grow no rice, but almost any other 
crop can be raised and specially makki and til-gogal. Lauds under this head 
and under the next following, are liable to damage from over -flooding. 

(3) . Under the third head, falls all swampy land, from the richest soil 

. , 1 to a marsh always covered with water, (a) 

(3). hn-AKipy lands. ,. T1 . J t 

When naturally or artificially drained, makki, 111 - 
gogal, jaw, wheat and other crops grow well, and they are independent of rain. 
This class is called “nambal khnshki" ; {b). when the water does not, dry up, 
or if it does, still leaves the soil a moist mud, rice is the only crop, but it grows 
luxuriantly. This is called “nambal shall ’. Neither of these classes are over 
irrigated; (e) lands which are too swampy to produce anything but grass 
and reeds are called “nambal banjdr’. No distinction is made between “abi 
sgasdr” and “nambal sdgazdr ”, the latter only being found o» the edges of the 
Dali Lake. 
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(4). Under the fourth head come all tho dry lands proper, and hero many 
... „ sub-divisions are recognised. Of these it will pro- 

i} mm .mibably bo sufficient to note distinctions which in¬ 
fluence the cultivation. Of “ dofadi »” or double-cropped land, there is hardly 
any, whether wet or dry, except the “Malian sdgasar” lands. The chief divi¬ 
sion is, therefore, into itabi and Kh .rif, lands chiefly reserved for wheat, barley, 
til-gogal, sarson, and the like, or lands growing the numerous rain crops. 
Even apart from the the Khar if harvest is more important than the 

Itabi. Inferior lands, which are mostly high and sloping ground, are thrown 
into a class by themselves. There are apparently only two soils worth taking 
notice of, and these are the blackish or alluvial loam of the valley and the reddish 
soil of the. hills. Lands capable of producing “In s«r,” or saffron, form a special 
class, as does also the floating cultivation of tho Dali Lake. 

22. For settlement purposes, l thiuk the division l have indicated suffi- 

_ . eiontlv detailed, and for differences in the value of 

lauds, l would propose to depend upon situation. 
I hope it will be unnecessary to multiply rates L doubt if it will bo worth while 
to distinguish between “abi slidli” and “ntuubal shall” similarly situated, or 
between “snildb ”and “nambal khushki,” or between Kliarif ami tabi whore the con¬ 
ditions are the same. But it will probably be essential to differentiate “shall” in 
the rich alluvial plain from sh/tli. on the kharewas and from shall in the elevated 
regions of the side valleys,and to distinguish between villages which enjoy plenty 
of water and those which get little. As a preliminary step the villages are being 
divided into those which are on the plain and those which are in the hills. Of 
the former, there are four chief groups, (1) those irrigated by canals ami “sinil" 
or near the water-supply and so having plenty of water; (2) those similarly irri¬ 
gated, but “paiitli” or at the tail of the channels and so getting a limited supply; 
(3) villages, chiefly “nambal” ; (4) dry-soil villages, including those with very 
little irrigation. The hill villages mostly fall into throe groups; (1) those at a very 
high elevation and so producing only inferior crops; (2; those irrigated by canals 
and with abundance of water, but sowing and harvesting liable to bo retarded by 
great cold; (3) those with similar advantages and lower down, and only slightly 
inferior in soil and climate to the plain villages. 

Except for the “maWxri-styazdr” lands, for which one special rate will 
probably suffice, the rost of tho irrigation, including with it “nambal” land, is 
practically all shall, and for this I should suppose as far as my inspections have 
gone that one rate, or at the most two, would satisfy each group of villages. 
The cultivators of course point out several distinct blocks of land in each village 
and if we wero going to put on a rack rate it would doubtless bo necessary to 
observe more carefully, but with a fair all round rate minor differences in fertility 
may be neglected with the certainty that once the assessment is announced the 
cultivators will bo quite' content. 

23. To decide what tho current rates for shall are is a particularly diffi- 
TMiKouity«r 'UMKriMiniuxcwmit mi<» cult task for I can discover very few cases of land 

ofaw>#xmww. held a fc either cash or produce rates ; the so-called 

cash assessments did not attempt to fix rates; the peculiar position of tho Kashmir 
cultivator prevents any chance of getting at the truth by tho plan of much 
questioning ; prices are almost non-existent, as will be presently described; and 
to ascertain what the previous collections have boon in any village is a task I 
am attempting, but no where in India has the plan of preparing accounts to 
conceal the truth and battle inquiry being brought to a higher degreo of perfec¬ 
tion. It would bo a great help if I could got hold of the original Tehsil 
accounts for the last few years instead of being left to flounder among tho scraps 
of paper a patwari reluctantly produces from the folds of his garments, and of 
which I am told he has seldom loss than three editions, one for himself, which 
may be supposed to be near the truth, one for the Tehsildar, and another for the 
villagers, the two latter being prepared with a view to convincing each side of 
the excellent bargain he has seourod. 

24. I am almost shut up therefore to tho very unsatisfactory plan of 

„ . crop-experiments and as these requiro much care 

Cron osnerimouts. 1 . . ,, , 1 . 

and supervision, they must necessarily be few. 
Last year six plots of rice woro selected and of those I was prosent at the 
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threshing and weighing in all but one, and there my Assistant superintended 
his own experiment. As the intention was to get an idea of what the best class 
of land in the best villages in various situations in the two Tehsils under survey 
could produce, the plots selected were neither close to a village nor distant from 
one and they were not one specially good bit, but taken from the best 
part of the main block of rice cultivation, other similarly good crops being 
on all sides. Neither proximity to a village nor manure much affect the outturn. 
The villages are not only small, but the houses are scattered, and though farm¬ 
yard manure is used, it is not carefully collected. Patches of cultivation inside 
a village are called “war” and home fields are known as “ gamdu.” Near 
Srinagar the lands are exceptionally valuable and for the “ malidri saguzdir ” 
cultivation round the Dali Lake and for the floating melon beds, &c\, manure is 
largely used, but speaking generally I should say both home-lands and manure 
may be neglected from a settlement point of view. Farm-yard manure is applied 
to rice lands but so far as observation has gone the manure goes to the weak soils. 
The experiments made corresponded with what 1 have been told, for in the two 
experiments in which manure had been applied, the outturn was much less than 
in the other four whore no manure is ever needed. When rice fields become 
unproductive the favourite method of renovating them is by cutting turf-sods 
from waste land in the vicinity and working these into the soil. It will be 
necessary to inquire what soils require manure or the application of fresh surface 
soil and to ascertain what effect is thus produced upon the outturn, but so far 
as I have seen at present lands that require no assistance will prove to carry the 
highest assessment. It cannot now be profitable to use manure for it is not 
collected as it would be if it had value. With a view to illustrating my remarks 
on “ chakdars ” and other privileged land holders later on it will be convenient 
to append here a statement showing the results of the crop experiments made 
during the first season. The lands selected grow shdli regularly year after year 
and have a full supply of water. 
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Rico cultivation. 


The ground is prepared for shall by ploughing, and if necessary 
applying manure and fresh turf, from the middle 
of March to the end of April or middle of May; 
sowings continue during May or may last on through the first fortnight of June, 
and the usual custom is to prepare seed beds and transplant; a fortnight after 
transplanting, Khushaba is done and the operation is repeated at intervals of a 
fortnight to three weeks; reaping goes on throughout October and into Novem¬ 
ber ; and “ Chumba ,” or threshing, throughout the winter. The rice does no# 
stand much taller than wheat, and except in very marshy land, the water is 
constantly flowing through it and depositing a fine silt. “ Khushaba ” is the term 
applied to weeding the plots and breaking up the surface soil which otherwise 
would cake and harden. Just as the yield of opium in the plains depends upon 
the care and frequency with which this is done, so it is with rice here. The 
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outturn is said next to water to depend upon “ lehushaba.” It can be done by 
cattle, and six or ten oxen may be seen tied together apparently trampling 
down a plot of young shall, over which they arc driven again and again, but 
the outturn is better if the operation is done by men who are careful not to injure 
the plants, it is said if “ kkushaba ” is done by cattle that twice the quantity 
of seed is necessary. The reapers tie up the shali into bundles, and these 
bundles arc then bound 12 together and form one “ Jcuru.” Thcj.se Icarus are 
immediately stacked in any convenient place, generally near the yjlage or the 
owner’s house, to await “ chnmba ”. The hurus are always counted after reaping. 
The weight varies. By taking samples, I made preliminary estimates in three 
cases, with this result :—• 

Mds. Mds. Mds. 

(a). Estimate ... 50 (5). Estimate ... 50 (<;). Estimate ... 51 

Result ... 52 Result ... 47 Result ... 08 


My Assistant and I both found that the weight of a threshed hum ran 
about 12 lbs. and tho weight of straw per acre comes out much the same, with an 
average of 26 maunds per acre, and between 600 and 700 kurus to the kharwur of 
land, or four acres, except in the last experiment i No. 6 in the statement) where 
I think the weighing must have been careless I only weighed the grain. The 
process of threshing is slow, laborious, and wasteful. Two or three huge 
massive planks are set up against supports, so that one edge of each plank rests 
on the ground and the plank slopes towards a row of men who stand behind. 
Each man seizes a bundle of shall, raises it in both hands and strikes it again and 
again against the broad smooth face of the plank till the grain is all beaten out. 
He then tosses the bundle far back and takes up another. One or two men untie 
the kurus and supply the new bundles, another constantly sweeps up and cleans 
the grain, collecting it into a heap, and another ties up the threshed bundles into 
kurus again. By this process, some grain is scattered and lost, and some is left 
in the bundles, and the operation of threshing is altogether more carelessly 
performed than in the plains. Threshing may follow almost immediately after 
reaping. 

26. Variations in the season affect the harvest; for example, a wet spring 

would injure the young crop or insufficient snows 
Famines, &c. would diminish the water supply, but famine 

appears only to be caused by heavy rain and cold at the time of ripening or 
reaping, and fortunately this is a rare occurrence. It is, however, always important 
that the shall crop should be cut and garnered with the utmost expedition and 
any revenue system which tends to delay that operation must in a critical season 
seriously aggravate the disaster. The rabi crops not infrequently suffer from 
insufficient spring showers, but from a famine stand point, wheat, barley, and the 
like are of little importance, and therefore in the following history of the seasons 
only those calamities are noticed which seriously affect the population :— 


A. D. 


Sumwat, 


1815 ... 1872 

1824 ... 1881 

1828 ... 1885 

18815 r 1888 
to > ... ) to 

1833) (. 1890 

1835 ... 1892 

1838 ... 1895 



1869 

1871 

1872 

1873 



1928 

1929 

1930 



Population estimated at 8,00,000 
Severe earthquake, followed by cholera. 

Severe famine, caused by heavy rain in 
the autumn. 

Population estimated at 2,00,000. 

Eloods. 


Cholera. 

Ditto, 

Scarcity owing to short water-supply. 

Floods. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Cholera. 

Population estimated at 5,00,000 
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1875 
1877 s ) 
to > 
1879) 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 
1887 


1932 
1934 s ) 

to [■ 

1936) 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 


Poor harvest. 

Severe lainine, caused by heavy rain from 
the end of September 1877, followed by 
cholera. 

Good rice harvest. 

Very pood Ditto. 

Good harvest. 

Good Ditto. 

Poor Ditto, too little rain. 

Very good harvest. 

/ Poor harvest, spring-rains too heavy, and 
J sowings retarded, 
f Severe earthquake. 

Fairly good harvest. 

Good harvest. 

Population estimated at f 3,00,COO to 

t 4,00,000 


27. From the above it will bo remarked that llootls are rare, and occur- 


Decroaso of population. 


ring as they usually do in the spring, the damage 
is not serious whilst the fertility of the soil is 


increased. Severe earthquake has occurred twice in the present century, and so 
far as 1 know not at all in the previous century. Severe famine has also occurred 
twice, caused each time by the heavy and continuous autumn rains of 1831 
and 1877, and on each occasion producing a scarcity that lasted till the reading 
of the second s kali harvest.after the failure. The visitations of cholera have not 


been numerous and have seldom been severe. The general result of the last 70 


years appears to be that the population is now little more than half of what it 
used to be. That it is considerably loss there can he little doubt. Traces of 
disused irrigation and of former cultivation, ruins of villages or parts of villages, 
of bridges, &c., local tradition, all point to a greater prosperity, which by the 
end of the Sikh rule in A. D. 1846 had well-nigh disappeared. Since that date, 
progress has been made though arrested by the famine of A. D. 1878, but that 
the present revenue management and system of Government seriously hinder 
progress there will be little difficulty in showing. To maintain the population, 
two devices have been resorted to, both I believe of o 1 l date The first, prohibiting 
export of rice is still in existence, at least last year 1 understand rice was prevent¬ 
ed going to the Punjab. The second, prohibiting any Kashmiri crossing the passes 
was removed during the last famine. The door of hope was, however, opened too 
late for of the numerous refugees few succeeded in reaching the open country 
and consequently few came back. Since then, numbers of Kashmiris visit the 
Punjab every winter where they find employment and save on their wages, re¬ 
turning in the early spring to cultivate their fields, generally bringing with them 
some cloth or other trifle for their wives, but getting frequently roughly hand¬ 
led by the customs’ clerks for their pains. Doubtless some remain in the plains, 
but as on their return they would find their lands given away few of the regular 
cultivators overstay the winter. And besides the Kashmiri cultivator says he 
cannot live in tlie plains. Difficulty of getting food during the winter 
is quite as strong a cause of the annual exodus as the desire of gain. As 
the families of Kashmiris are decidedly large and the emigration 
from the valley is not I should say considerable, the gaps made by famine 
would quickly be filled up were it not for the winter mortality from in¬ 
sufficient clothing and food which must take place among the children. The 
Kashmiri requires more and more frequent nourishment and warmer clothing 
than his brother of the plains. Not only docs the climate necessitate more but 
the Kashmiri has the body and strength of an elephant. The collectors of 
shall often pay insufficient attention to this point, and as the aim is to collect for 
the use of the city all that can be safely taken, they are apt, acting on their ex¬ 
perience of what a family consume in the plain, to leave too little to properly 
support and multiply the agricultural population 


28. In a valley where during the last nine years there have been seven 

good harvests and only two indifferent ones, and 
Chrome scarcity of food. where the Rider is averse to raising the price of 


shdU lest the poor should suffer, it seems strange to speak of chronic scarcity 
affecting the population, and yet last year and from reports I have read 
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the same tiling lias more or less been going on for years, I saw mobs struggling 
and fighting to secure a chance of getting a few seers of the government shall, 
in a wav that I have not witnessed since the great famine of southern Indiat 
I have found it imposible to obtain any record of bazar prices, but I believed! 
am correct in saying that before A. 1) 1846 the normal price of shall was about 
eight annas per kharwar, and that it varied with the harvests. For example 
during the famine of A. D. 1861-33, the price rose greatly, and oven after A. D. 
1833, it remained for some time as high as Rs. 1-^ per kharwar. Whether the 
kharwar was reduced to 15 traks instead of 16 traks then I have not ascertained. 


Shortly after Maharaja Golab Singh assumed the control, tlie present system 
of collecting shall in large granaries in the city and selling it by retail through 
government officials appears to have been introduced, and tlie price of shall, 
with a brief interval about A. D. 187b when it was raised to Rs. l£, has remained 
stationary at Rs. lj; per kharwar of 15 traks, = two maunds and one seer of stand¬ 
ard weight at 80 tolas per seer. For over 40 years the system lias been sufficiently 
profitable to support a large body of tlie pandit population of the city in 
idleness, and the government has gradually become on the one side a farmer 
working with coolies under a management closely approximating forced labour, 
<2,*nd on the other side, a gigantic bannia’s shop doling out food to the poor in 
Exchange for their coppers, and keeping with every cultivator an account 
Showing wliat is taken from him whether in the way of grain, oil, wool, ponies, 
cows, &c., and wliat is given to him in the shape of seed, plough-cattle, cotton 
or wool to spin and weave, and a hundred other petty details. 

There are neither grain shops in the bazar nor bannias nor hankers 


* Cultivators however do got ad- anywhere.* I do not know whether it is an 

ranees from people in the eitv. offeilCC to Sell shall but I do knOVV that the 

cultivators are afraid to do so, and in tehsils nominally under a cash settle¬ 
ment and with an abundant harvest my establishment have once and again 
been literally starving and the only way they can get food is by having 
it sent out, rice, atta, dall, &c., &c., from the Government store 

houses in Srinagar to the tehsildars who thereupon sell to my men for 
cash. My men still find difficulty in procuring tlie necessaries of life, and 
only very urgent representations at head-quarters have secured the supplies 
necessary to stop the angry and to me humiliating clamour of my subordinates 
to be allowed to buy food for ready money. Doubtless this annoyance lias 
been partly due to the feeling of liositility with which my department is re¬ 
garded by every official from the highest to the lowest,* but the scenes I have 
...... described in tlie city convinced me that the 

* Tina season several of the circles . . J . , , 

am able to supply themselves in tho W1C10W £111(1 tll6 Orpilftll, tllO WGtlK £1110, til6 Sickly 
villages by paying rather more than mus fc f are badly when it COmeS to physical 

' XL pnLt ' wrestling for the daily bread. In Kashmir the 


tho fixed price. 


tehsildar is the bannia, and lie is a branch of the great official firm in Srinagar 
where the chief business is conducted. 


29. Tho system is so intricate and so constantly changing, that I do 

Profits on tho sale of cleaned rice. not attempt to explain bow the State treasury 

on the one hand and the poor on the other 
suffer. I will merely confine myself to one or two facts. The amount 


of cleaned rice to be got out of shall varies with the quality and with 
the degree of cleanness thought necessary by the consumer. Compiling, how¬ 
ever, a good many answers, I gather that the quantity is never less than half 
for the cleanest rice of the well-to-do, and not greater than two-thirds for the 
dirtiest eaten by the poor. The quantity of cleaned rice may thus vary be¬ 
tween 48 and 64 seers per kharwar, and the ordinary proportion for the mass of 
the people may bo taken at three of cleaned rice to two of husk. Three and a half 


seers of rice per trak of shall is not an uncommon reply, and that gives 56 
seers of cleaned rice per kharwar, and as that amount is near enough to the 
proportion of three to two I shall adopt it. The kharwar spoken of has only 15 
traks, but that is a detail. The state sells shall at Rs. 1J per kharwar, or 
ten annas per one maund and half a seer standard weight, and shall is not 
allowed to be sold openly at any other price. But if shall cannot be sold, rice 
can, though the State officials are supposed to sell white rice at 28 Kashmiri 
seers, and red rice at 32 Kashmiri seers per rupee. Except to the followers 
of the British visitors or to persons of influence, rice was, however, not procurable 
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at these rates, and was admittedly sold in the city last year for 16 to 20 
Kashmiri seers per rupee, though I was informed by Punjabis that the price 
ran as high as 10 to 12 Kashmiri seers per rupee. A 15-trak kharwar of 
shall, or 90 local seers, was s 'Id for Rs. 1]-. Half-a-seer per trak is ordinarily 
paid for husking. Deducting therefore 7-^ seers from 90, the balance is 82-J 
seers from which about 48 seers of cleaned rice would be got. It was possible 
therefore, for a man to secure rice at a cost of about 88 seers per rupee, and 
to sell it at 19 or 20 seers per rupee or about double the price he paid Eor it. 
The State do their cleaning expensively but even they can profitably sell at 32 
seers per rupee, even supposing the rice is cleaned for the most fastidious. 
For 90 seers—7^=82-^ seors-j-2=41|- seers of cleaned rice for Rs. 1^ 
or 33 seers per rupee. Now if the cheapest rice was not px'ocurable 
under 20 seers per rupee and the dearest ran up to 10 seers it requires 
no argument to show that shall was not distributed last year at Rs. 1 
per kharwar, except in very limited and insufficient quantity. The places 
of sale were few, the days of sale fewer, the officers appointed insufficient. 
Every expedient was resorted to that admitted of the smallest public sale with 
the maintenance of the farce of selling freely. Large sales were, however, 
reported to the State treasury and the money duly paid in @ Rs. per khar¬ 
war. The profit was divided between the officials who made over the shall and 
the favoured recipients ; the poor paid twice as much for their rice as the State 
intended and the State got nothing but their maledictions. Influential people were 
always able to get their shall @ Rs. 1 j, and these included the larger proportion 
of the pandits. All these facts I explained in public Darbar with the satisfac¬ 
tion of being informed that I was the first who had brought to notice that the 
poor could not get shall at the Government price. This year, the shall is being 
distributed freely at 74 traks of shall per head per mensem, or six kharwars per 
annum, and consequently rice is to be had at its proper price and the city is 
quiet. But it is obvious this cannot last even if the traditions of former years 
are finally at an end. The price of shall must riso and fall with the outturn of 
tho harvest. With a fixed price, the moment it gets scarce or is made scarce, 
enormous profits are made on the rico, and the mendicancy which prevails 
throughout the valley is only one of the signs that for years back the staple grain 
has been dealt out by measure to the people. 

30. Coming now to the mode of collecting the shall and the revenue 
System of revenue collection under generally, I premise that my remarks are based 
the Sikhs, on inquiries made in two tchsils only. The 

tehsils of Phak and Lai are callod cash-assessed and that was one of the reasons 
why I commenced there. Under the Sikhs the State took a half-share of the 
kharif crop and in addition four traks per kharwar and on account of the rice straw 
and the vegetable-produce of'the “ Sagazdr ” plots, the whole of which were 
kept by the Asiimi and were supposed to be free of assessment, Rs. 1-9-0 per 
cent, was added to the total. The patwari and kanungo got 4 a trak per khar¬ 
war between them. Inferior village servants got something. Nazarana was 
levied four times a year, and “ tambol” (about two per cental was taken on occasions 
of marriages in the ruler’s family &c., &c. The villagers had also to feed the 
state-watchers of the grain, called “ Shakddr." Non-resident cultivators paid a 
little less and Pandits and Pirzadas only paid two extra traks instead of four. 
For the rabi and kimiti crops, all classes of cultivators were taxed alike, and in 
addition to the half-share, three traks per kharwar were taken under the names of 
extra cesses. The “ liimiti ” crops appear to he those that have always had a 
money value and are til-gogal, sarson, tobaeco, cotton, linseed, saffron and the like. 
The distinction is said to date back to the time of Todar Mai, and for these crops 
money was always required, the assessment being calculated in rupees after 
division of the produce and the produce being returned to the cultivator. For 
other corps, whether kharif or rabi, the collection might be in kind, or tho vill¬ 
ages might be farmed out. But I can find no trace so far of any crcp rates. 
Walnut-oil, fruit-trees, and honey have also always been taxed. Under the 
above the State share was not less than -Sths of the gross produce and what the 
cultivator actually retained was certainly less than -I-ths and probably only about 
\vd. The abundance of fruits, berries, and nuts, the extensive grazing area, and 
forest produce, enabled the cultivators to live, but an assessment so heavy as this 
would extinguish all rights in land, would render land valueless, anwouldfe 
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reduce a population forcibly confined within the valley to the condition of 
tenants-at-will. 

31. 


Effects of a crushing assessment. 


Accordingly, we find that pressuro has from time to time been ex¬ 
ercised to keep the land in cultivation, and to 
such an abject condition have the cultivators— 
naturally a fine race—been reduced that 1 have been told by the highest and most 
trusted officials in Srinagar that the Kashmiri cannot be trusted with shall 
because he would eat the whole of it, that he will not plough unless the tehsil- 
dar gives him the seed and makes him, and that without this fostering care of 
Government he would become extinct. The truth being, that he has been 
pressed down to the condition of a coolie cultivating at subsistence alls wanes 
the State property. The Kashmiris are called cowardly because they have 
lost the rights belonging to the peasantry elsewhere and tamely submit to be 
driven like sheep before a sepoy. But it is useless to expect that a small 
population forming an isolated state that looked only to its hills for protection 
could withstand powerful neighbours, like Afghans or Sikhs, or that so distant 
and inaccessible a province would not be ruthlessly ground down under the 
endless succession of Governors that have enriched themselves in this valley. 
The Kashmiri is strong and hardworking, but his spirit is dormant, and he is 
grudged the quantity of food the climate makes necessary but which a short¬ 
sighted policy considers gluttonous, and consequently he is being closer pressed 
every harvest. With fair treatment, the peasantry would make a great advance 
in numbers and in prosperity, and if their claim to consideration which I am 
now advancing is met the happy days when Zain-ul-abdin passed his Jubilee 
among a contented people may be repeated. If that claim is denied, the State, 
as I shall presently show, will soon have no land left to legislate for and will 
have to beg for its revenue from its present servants. These servants foresee 
that a laud settlement must come some day, and meanwhile they are buying 
up or otherwise getting possession of the land and to secure a little temporary 
rest the cultivators are only too ready to take shelter behind any sufficiently 
influential pandit. 

32. Since the times of the Sikhs, the pressure has been undoubtedly 

relaxed but it must still be pretty severe when 
cultivators, are found ready to sell whole villages 
for no other equivalent than the protection of a powerful name. Many of 
the Mulcaddams, or heads of the villages, are very intelligent, but when it comes 
to seeing their children stinted of food, with hearts sickened by deferred hope, 
they sign away fatuitously day by day such rights as they possess. During 
Maharaja Golub Singh’s rule (A. I). 1846 to 1857) the Sikh proceedure was 
followed, but some slight relaxations were made in favour of land newly 
cultivated, for large areas were lying waste. His Highness was fond of horses 
and a number of grass-rakhs were reserved from cultivation. Under Maharaja 
Ranbhir Singh, circles of villages were annually farmed out to contractors, 
called kai’dars. About 1865 (S. 1922) the extra traks per kharwar were 
reduced for all Pandits and Pirzadas for a time to only one trak. From about 
1869 (S. 1926) the practice of contracting with the Mukaddams or with the 
Zamindars gradually established itself in place of the farming system, and only 
two extra traks came to be levied instead of four. In 1873-74 (S. 1930-31), 
the village contracts seem to have been divided up into “ asamiwar khewats,” 
or cultivators’ accounts, and either produce or cash was taken from each man. 
In 1875 (S. 1932) the harvest was a bad one, and the state took two shares of 
the produce and left one only to the cultivators. Next year fresh contracts were 
entered into either with Mukaddams, Kardars or cultivators and two traks per 
kha rwar were again added to the assessment, besides an aggregate tax of Rs. 
9-12-0 per cent, if paid in cash or 9 kharwars 12 traks per hundred kharvvars 
if paid in kind. This tax included a number of items, such as support 
of the Palace-temple, the abolished kanungo’s share, and so on. In 
1877 (S. 1934) the scarcity began and the new contracts broke down and so 
the State collected in kind only, and this practically continued till 1880 
(S. 1937) when a new “ asamiwar khetuat ” was made based upon 
previous years’ collections as estimated in cash but payable eith(t/e' in 
produce or cash as the cultivator was able. This “ khernit ” or cash settlement 


Revenue management since A. D. 1846. 
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is supposed still to be valid, but after tlie good harvests of S. 1937 
and 1938 the settlement was thought to have been too easy, and so it was 
raised by Rs. 8-9-0 per cent, the chief item of the increment being Rs. 6-13-0 for 
a pony tax, which might be paid in ponies instead of money, and in place of the 
Rs. 1-9-0 per cent, formerly levied for fodder, the cultivators were required to 
give five kurus of rice-straw per 100 threshed. This settlement includes all cesses 
except tho “ tambot ” and “ nazardna.” In 1885 (S. 1942) the Rs. 8-9-0 per 
cent, tax was remitted, and so now the “ kliewat ” of S. 1937 is supposed to have 
been reverted to, with the exception of tho five kurus of rice-straw which are still 
taken. In 1886 (S. 1943), one seer per kharwar, formerly payable to the zillali- 
dars, was made payable to the State, who appointed paid chowkidars. If this 
revenue history is not very correct, it must be remembered that access to the 
revenue records has been denied me. 


33. To ascertain what the basis of the present assessment is, it becomes 
The so called cash settlement of s. necessary to inquire liow the “ khewat or village 
1937 (A. xx 1880 .) cash-settlement-of S. 1937 was prepared. The 

collections in kind of the two years S. 1934 and S.1935 were taken, and an 
average was struck. The practice was to record the gross produce ; take one- 
half for the Goverment share, add the “ siwai train” or four extra traks per 
kharwar, and then convert these 16-trak kharwars into 15-trak kharwars for 
all crops for which the kaccha kharwar is used, and which broadly is for all 
crops except the “ Icimlti ” crops. The amount in kharwars so obtained was 
then turned into money at standard prices.t' A few of the more common prices 
are here given by way of example in chilki rupees :— 


From S. 1923 to 3942 . 

■ • ^ 

.. Rs. 

Ditto 

.. Wheat . 

• * >i 

Ditto 

. Many 

r Sliali l 

)> 

S. 1923 to 1936 ... 

, < and > 
( Makki .) 

r Sliali 5 


S. 1937 to 1942 ... 

< and > 
(.Makki. J 

Rs. 


2 13 per 15 trak kliarw&r. 

5 2 6 „ Ditto. 

7 14 0 „ Ditto. 

‘ Said to have been no fixed price but 

the accounts generally show Rs. 

,2 per kh anvilr of 15 tralc3. 


2 0 0 


S. 1923 to 1929 Cotton (kapas) ... Rs. .18 0 0 
S. 1930 to 1942 Ditto ... Rs. 14 0 0 


per 


16 

16 


trak kharwar. 
Ditto. 


And those prices continue to regulate the transactions year by year between 
the State and the cultivators. 


Taking now a village at random, it will he understood how the “ khewat” 
was arrived at:—■ 

For S. 1984-A. D. 1877. 


Gross produce in 16- 
trak kharwars. 

Govt, share after adding 
Traki in 15-trak 
kharwfirs. 

Govt., share calculated in chilki 
rupees at standard prices. 

Crop. Kh.Tr.Man 

Khs. 

Trs. 

Man 

Rs. A, 

P. 


Standard price 
per kharwar. 

Sarson ... 0 6 0 

0 

3 

0 

1 8 

0 

@ 

Rs. 8 0 0 

Tilgogal ... 4 13 0 

2 

6 

2 

21 11 

6 

33 

„ 9 0 6 

Kapas ... 5 0 1| 

1 

8 

1 

a 

21 3 

3 

33 

„ 14 0 0 

Mung ... 1 5 1 

0 

12 

H 

6 1 

9 

33 

„ 7 14 0 

Sliali. &c„ 1,438 0 0 

*897 

1 

0 

1,794 2 

0 

J) 

„ 2 0 0 

Total ... 1,447 8 


Total. 

1,844 10 

6 
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* Details op Calculation:— ID. A. P. 






Brought forward ... 1,844 

10 

0 

Khanears . Kit a rwars. 


Percentage taxes added ... 

188 

8 

0 

1438-i-2 = 

710 

0 

0 

Fixed tax on walnut oil 

4 

7 

0 

Deduct free of 




Bodgalat (as Rs. 5-3-6 per cent on 




extra cesses for 




Its. 50-8-0 ... 

2 

10 

3 

Pandits, Pirzadas, &c. 

70 

0 

0 

Viz: — Us. 1 8 0 A 

„ 21 11 6 f 

„ 21 3 3 i 

„ 0 1 9 J 




Balance 

043 

0 

0 

1 




Add “ Siivai Tralci” 

719 

0 

0 




(as 2 traks per khar 

- 



Itasadab Mnkarrari Zar-mewa. 




war on 043 kharwara 

80 

0 

0 

(i.c., fixed tax on fruit trees) 

60 

8 

0 


799 

0 

0 

Ofliceri tax ... ... Us. 2 12 0 ^ 

> 



Add for “ Kanur : ’ or 

conversion into 




1 

( 

Asalkhana (tax on honey) Us. 0 3 0 

>8 

1 

15 

0 

15-trak kharwars 

49 

15 

2 

It as: id Ghus @ Its. 1-^ per 100 kharwar; 

S 




849 

5 

2 

<m It4799-G-O kharwars of shall, Ac, 




And for “ Bod ” @ one 




(i.e., tax on straw) 

12 

0 

0 

Trak less H- Paws 








per kharwar 

47 11 

2 

• ft f ^ i ; 

Total taxes ... 277 

0 

«•> 

Total 

897 

1 

0 

h[|q £ i i y 

Total assessment ... 2,121 

10 

9 


For S. 1935 — A. D. 1878. 


Gross produce in 
kharwars. 

1 G-trak 

Govt, share after 
adding “ Traki” in 15- 
trak kharwars. 

Govt, share calculated in chilki 
rupees @ standard prices. 

Crop. 

Eh. 

Tr. 

If a. 

| Eh. Tr. 

Ma. 

Its. 

A. 

P. 

Standard price. 

3 aw 

0 

5 

0 

0 2 

2| 

0 

5 

G 

@ Us. 

o 

1 8 

Sarson 

1 

1 

2 

0 8 

o 

O 

4 

6 

G 

j j 

8 

0 0 

Kapils 

1 

o 

O 

0 

0 9 

2 

8 

5 

6 

33 j> 

14 

0 0 

Mung 

rt 

... o 

10 

1 

2 

2 2 

1 

10 

13 

0 

33 33 

7 

14 0 

iShali, &c., 1,229 

5 

li 

*762 5 

3* 

1524 

11 

9 

f> 31 

2 

0 0 

Total 

... 1,235 

9 


Total 


1,554 10 

3 
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1 

1 

Brought forward 

Rs. 1,554 

10 

8 

* Dltatls of Calculation. , 

i 

Percentage taxes added 

„ 163 

2 

0 

Kh. Tr. Man. 

1 

( 

Fixed tax on walnut oil 


rr 

i 

0 

1,229 5 1| -s- 2 = 

614 4 H | 

“ Tiara Makki” (tax on 





sagazar plots) 

„ 25 

0 

0 

Add “ Traki” 

65 1 1 | 

i 

“ Bodgalat” . 

„ o 

4 

0 

Add “Kasur and Bod’ 

” 83 0 1 j 

Fixed fax on fruit trees ... 

„ 

8 

0 

Total 

762 5 34 

Officeri tax and honey tax 

„ 8 

15 

0 


; 

Tax on straw 

„ io 

3 

0 


j 

i 

Total taxes Rs. 

272 

7 

0 


i 

Tefal assessment R 

s. 1,827 

1 

<1 

o 


Total assessment-for S. 1934 ... 11 s. 2,121 10 9 

Ditto S. 1935 ... „ 1,827 1 3 

Total ... „ 3,948 12 0 

Average of the two years ... = Its. 1,974 0 0 


Add increase for “ Ani” and “Clunt” „ 700 19 0 


Total 

2 741 

0 

0 

Add ditto for “ llashtani”* 

£ 

0 

0 

Amount of the “ Khewat” 

... „ 2,916 

0 

0 


Accordingly the “ kkewat ” or cash settlement of this village was fixed 
at Rs. 2,741 with an added fine of Rs. 175, bringing the total up to Rs. 2,916, 
when the people were refractory about supplying as much “ shall ” as was 
asked for. Turning to the figures furnished to me officially, the demand for 
this village has been— 


For S. 

1934 

... Its. 

3,480 

For S. 

1939 

... Rs. 2,916 

Do. 

1935 

>> 

2,149 

Do. 

1940 

... „ 3,166 

Do. 

1937 

■ • • )) 

2,741 

Do. 

1941 

n i f-»0 
„ 0,1/0 

Do, 

1938 


2,741 

Do. 

1942 

... „ 2,916 





Do. 

1943 

... „ 2,948 


The village accounts tally with the head office accounts and I know that 
the collections from this village have realised the demand, and that there are no 
balances against the village. It possesses one of the most intelligent mukad- 
dams of the valley, and was thus able to escape during the general winding up of 
totals in S. 1939, with only a trifling increase. It is, therefore, a good village to 
show that what on paper may appear a crushing assessment is in reality not 
an unfair one. To take half the gross produce, to add 4traks per kharwar 
for food grains, and so take -iths of the bulk of the gross produce, to add 57 
per cent, under the name of taxes of all kinds, and to exact besides payment 
for fruit, honey, oil, &c., ought, when the claims of village servants and rapacious 
officials have been satisfied from the attenuated balance, to leave the cultivator 
with literally nothing. Yet this village is very comfortably off, and pays the 
demand in full pretty easily. The reason is that the actual collections of S, 1934 
and 8. 1935 were below the average owing to the famine, so that, with all these 
additions to the half-produce, the resulting assessment was not oppressive. The 
good harvests of S. 1937 and S. 1,938 made this evident, as already stated, and 
from S. 1938 to S. 1940, the khewat was nearly everywhere gradually wound 
up. 

» “ Hatldani ” is a fine impelled at 8 annas j er fchaiwar for nut paying tint part of the kheuat in kind 
which is demanded in hind. 
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34. To find out the mechanism of tlio 


winding 


ITap-hazard way in which the settle- 
meat was immediately increased• 


# N.B .—For a crushing 
A .sham viliag'c, para. 4/. 


example see 


up process would bo 
tedious if not impossible, but as an example, I 
cite another village. In S. 1937, the “ Icheiuat ” 
was fixed at Rs. 617-12-0. In S. 1939, when the 
villages were practically going by auction * a 
bidder offered Rs. 107-4-0 increase, and this 
village was knocked down to him at Rs. 
annum. 


725 per 


To this extra taxes, namely :— 



Its. 

A. 

p. 

Dliammrth 

3 

10 

0 

Shafakhana 

7 

4 

0 

Nazarana ... 

0 

14 

0 

Palace Temple 

0 

34 

6 

Pony-tax ... 

69 

5 

0 

Tambol 

2 

0 

0 


cS4 

0 

0 

O atstiin d i ri g balatico 

1 

2 

0 

Total 

85 

2 

0 


were added, making the total Rs. 810-2-0 for S, 1941. In S. 1942, the 
extra taxes were remitted, as already stated, and so the account stands— 

Assessment ... ... . Rs. 725 0 0 

Add for cotton supplied for spinning and weaving 


soldiers’ clothing — 

2 Kharwars @ Rs. 14 =. Rs. 28 + a fine of Rs. 4 


>—' 

for failing to supply the clothing within the year ... Rs. 

32 

0 

0 

Outstanding balance... ... ... ,, 

39 

3 

0 

Total ... „ 

796 

3 

0 


For S. 1943, the assessment is Rs. 725, and with outstanding balance the 
total is Rs. 741-11 -9. 


How fcho revenue is collected. 


These are the village accounts showing collections. The tehsil accounts 
showing demands, give for !3. 1,941, Rs. 787, for S. 1,942 Rs. 752, and for S. 1943, 
Rs. -733. It is difficult to deduce from accounts such as these what proportion 
of the gross produce the State takes, and more difficult still to find out what a 
village really does pay as I have now to show. I enter into this detail because 
it is absolutely necessary, it should he understood that any intelligible comparison 
between the results of the proposed Settlement, and either the previous khewat, 
or the present demand, or the actual collections will be impossible. 

35. It might be thought actual collections could bo compared with the 

results of the Settlement, but the custom of apply¬ 
ing arbitrary prices to the portion of the revenue 
collected in kind, and which forms a large percentage of the whole, and the want 
of certainty either as to the proportion collected in kind or as to the share of 
each crop which is taken to make up that proportion, will effectually pre¬ 
vent any comparison with anything whatsoever. The khewat or so called 
cash settlement, so far from being a boon to the people, has been used as 
a means for getting rid of tho restrictions which are imposed by a division of 
produce and is accordingly equally detested by the villagers. This is how it is 
worked.' An order is annually issued from Srinagar for the collection of a 
certain quantity, say nine lakhs of kharwars of shall, the demand being based 
upon the general aspect of the ripening crop, and pitched 20 to 30 per cent, above 
what there is a likelihood of getting. Each tehsildar is then informed of the 
amount he is expected to contribute to this total. He finds this amount 
converted at Rs. 2 chiUci ("Rs. 1^- imperial) per kharwarcomes to say ten annas 
in the rupee of Ins total revenue. He accordingly gives instructions to collect 
so many kharwars from each village, the total collections coming up to the 
amount named from head-quarters, or probably rather more, but varying from 
16 annas to nothing according to the amount of shdli lie thinks can bo secured 
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from any particular village. As soon as the villagers learn they have to pay their 
Ichewat say ten annas in shall, two annas in cotton, mung, &c., and four annas in 
cash, bargaining and bribery begin ; the village if a fairly well-to-do one, even¬ 
tually securing enough shall to live upon, if a poor one, having to look forward 
to some other means of ekeing out a livelihood for the winter. 


Perhaps an instance will make the system clearer. It is a village I 
happened to examine; the accounts are for the year S. 1939, and the rupees 
are chilJd, or worth ten annas each :— 


Amount of demand. 


In cash ... Es. 384-7-3 


Amount collected. 

In cash. Es. 309-10-9 


kind ... Kli. 191-6-^ 


kind. Kh. 182-2-0 


The meaning of the division 
merely signifies that there must bo so 
collections may bo in cash or in any 
gross producers shown for most thin 
raeut share in 15-trak kharwars • 


of the demand into “ cash ” and “ kind ” 
much shall or TiiaJeki, and that for the rest, 
other produce. In the following details, 
ers in 16-trak kharwars and the Govern- 

O 


P wails of Coi.lbctions. 


RaU harvest ... ■ ■■ Its. 209-2-0 


Gross produce. 

Govt. shariK -rs 

Standard, price. 

Assessment. 

Kh. Trade. 

Kh. Trade. 

Per Khar. 


! 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. R. 

Jaw ... ... 79 0 

42 0 

2 1 5 

88 10 0 

Wheat.., ... 43 0 

23 C 

1 

5 2 6 

\ 

120 8 6 



Total ... 

209 2 6 


Kimiti Harvest... Us. 108-8-3. 



Gross pr 

oduce. 

Government Share. 

Standard 

price per 

Assessment- 



Kh. 

Trale. 

Kh. 

Trale. 

Kharwar. 
Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

Alsi 

... 13 

10 . 

6 

13 ... 

8 

0 

0 ... 

54 

13 

3 

Kapas 

Mung 

.... 7 

2 

3 

8f ... 

14 

0 

0 ... 

49 

14 

0 

... 0 

141 '• 

0 

n ... 

7 

14 

0 ... 

3 

13 

0 








Total .. 

108 

8 

3 


Add Akrot Tel (walunt oil) 14 manwatas, ... 7 10 6 

Grant Total ... 325 5 3 cash. 


Kharlf Harvest .— 

Shall ... 305 8£ ... 152 12{ 

Makki ... 26 ... 10 7f 

@ -|th Division. 


Total=163 4 

Add extra . 1014 


Grant Total— Kh. ... ... ... * 174 2 in kind. 


Collections arc sot clown at 182 kharwars, 2 trnks. I must have omitted to copy 8 kharwars I presume. 
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Extra Items. 


Rs. A, P. 


Rasadat (for Sagazar plots, &c.) ... 


5 

0 

0 

Contribution to pay of telisil establishment 

. . . 

3 

8 

0 

Fodder, &c. 


3 

0 

0 



11 

8 

0 

Add Cash 


.. 325 

5 

8 as ahoye 



336 

13 

3 

Add Taxes at Rs. 9-12-0 per cent. 


... 32 

13 

C 


Total 

... 369 

10 

9 


Thus wo have Rs. 369-10-9 set down as collected in cash, but which may- 
have been paid partly in kind and 174 kharwars, 2 traks compulsorily levied in 
kind, which at the standard price of Rs. 2 per kharwar, would amount to Rs. 
343-4-0. This account would show that the total collections were valued at 

Rs. 717-14-9. 

The tehsil accounts state the demand was Rs. 699. This village roso from 
Ra. 449 in S. 1937, the year of the khewat. In S. 1940 and 1941, there was a 
further increase to Rs. 758, and not withstanding the remission of taxes in S. 1942, 
the demand still is over Rs. 700. If it is asked why the District Oilicers should 
maintain complicated weigliments and accounts when the cash demand has been 
fixed at say Rs. 700 and they might take Rs. 350 in cash and 175 kharwars in 
shall , the answer is that no one can tell me. 

36. The khewat has in nearly all villages been much enhanced, and en- 

Fixed prices for produce enable a haT1Ce ^ ^pOtl UO principle, SO that 0110 village 
tehsildar to manipulate the incidence of may bo flourishing <111(1 its HOlghbOUr rilinOtl. Alla 

the assessment. not only is tho demand manipulated as soon as 

a village is seen to be getting off easily, but it is obvious that the plan of fixed prices 
gives a power to the tehsildars of interfering with the incidence of assessment they 
ought not to possess. Batai, or division of the crop pure and simple may be 
oppressive, but there is some certainty about it. The Kashmir idea of a cash 
settlement has been to leave the cultivator nothing he can call his own. The 
State fixes the assessment at a lump sum frequently screwed up to the highest 
pitch and then proceeds to levy this sum by taking over such quantity of each 
crop as suits it at fixed prices. There is reason to believe that the price of shdli as 
already described, has been kept, with a perfect indifference to harvests 
below what it would in many years rise to. On the other hand, cotton, mung, 
and some other things are fixed at prices dearer than the local demand warrants. 
The consequence is that a tehsildar can pretty well ruin a village by taking 10 
to 12 annas in the cheaply priced articles like shdli, makki, &c., and can gain 
the substantial gratitude of villages able to pay for such leniency by taking in lieu 
of the assessment a larger quantity of cotton, mung, and other highly priced things 
on which the State loses. If a cultivator has to pay one hundred rupees chilki 
it makes an enormous difference whether fifty kharwars of shdli are taken 
or only 25 kharwars and the rest in cotton. For in the one case, the cultivator 
has compulsorily to sell his staple food below the proper market price and has 
to buy it back as rice or borrow it from the State on dearer terms: while in the 
latter case he retains enough to live upon and has paid the remaining half of 
his assessment very easily, for he gets Rs. 14 chilki for cotton that if ho requires 
he can buy in the bazar for Rs. 10 and less. Similarly he can pay his half 
assessment in mung @ Rs, 7-14-0 chilki, and buy at say Rs. 5 chilki 
The first thing to do with the khewat is to fix for every village, accord¬ 
ing to the amount of shdli it produces, the proportion of the cash lump sum 
to be paid in shdli or makki and so deprive the tehsildars of their most 
dangerous power. 'Whereas last year I found in the cash-settled tehsil the 
standing crops, reaping, and threshing, as strictly guarded as if there was batai 
assessment with this serious difference that the cultivator did not know what 
share of his shdli would be left to him. The khewat gets rid of the protection 
afforded by a division of the gross produce, and enables a tehsildar to come 
down heavily on any refractory village or cultivator at pleasure with accounts so 
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darkened that there is no trace of the transaction, save perhaps that village or 
house may nest year be deserted, in which case an influential pundit immediately 
acquires it at a nominal rent as waste land, recalls such of the run-aways as lie can 
find, and at the expense of the State becomes possessed of a comfortable 


property. 

37. It may be easier now to understand why the Kashmiri cares naught 
Why the price of shall is tired so for rights in land, why h is fields uie fallow or full 


of weeds, and manure and water neglected, 


he has, as I can well believe, even to be forced to cultivate. 


revenue 


system is such that whether he works much or little, lie is left with barely 
enough to get along on till next harvest. He is a machine to produce shall for a 
* The city population is perhaps one- very large and mostly idle city population . I ho 
third of the whole. secret of the cheap shall is because if the price 

were allowed to rise to its proper level, the whole body of pundits would compel 


the palace to yield to their demands. 


The ignorant Mohammadan cultivator has not only no one he can cal/ 
friend, but every one, whether Hindu or Mohammadan, of any influence is against 
him, for cheap bread by the sweat of the cultivator’s brow is a benefit widely 
appreciated. Tlie Mohammadan cultivator is compelled to grow shall, and in many 
years to part with it below the proper market rate, that the city may be content. 
If the harvest is too little for both, the city must be supplied and is supplied by 
any force that may be necessary and the cultivator and his children must go with¬ 
out. That is the explanation of the angry discontent that filled the valley during 
the famine. The cultivator is considered to have rights neither to his land nor to 
his crops. The pundits and the city population have a right to be well fed, whether 
there is famine or not, at rupees two ckillci per kharwar. I said every body of 
influence was against the cultivator. Let us hear Haji Mukhtar Shah, who 
desired the Resident to recommend him to me as cultivators’ advocate. If any 
one, he might be expected to denounce the system of compelling his countrymen 
and co-religionists to part with more of their staple-food than they can spare and 
to get in exchange less than its value. He writes to me : “ The shawl trade 

is gone and all artisans are ruined. If the cultivators are all at once allowed to 
sell at any price they please, the artizan classes will have to buy dear and will 
be still further ruined. Caution must be exercised in introducing any real cash 
settlement so that prices may be kept down.” When I told your Highness in 
Darbar the price of shall must rise with the state of the harvest, and must probably 
be often higher than rupees two chillci, a shiver went round the officials, and your 
Highness said you would not dare to raise the price so great would bo the outcry. 
I can only say that a country cannot go on feeding a semi-idle host at less than 
cost price and somebody must be a loser. The cultivators have lost much, even 
the interest to cultivate, and now the loss is falling- bn the State. 


38. One instance of this shifting of the loss from the cultivator to the 

State is the cotton. Last year, 1 inspected rows 
How cotton is dealt with Q f goflowns full of cotton, (under one man’s charge 

I was told I was looking at 13,000 ldiarwars) unsaleable, and now pretty well 
past selling. It had been taken over from the cultivators at Rs. 14 chilhi 
per kharwar, and it must sell for that. The State was not conscious of any loss 
for tho stuff was down in the accounts for its nominal value, so many lakhs of 


rupees. I had occasion to purchase something stuffed with cotton, and in 
answer to my objection to the charge, I was informed by one of the chief mer¬ 
chants that he had the greatest difficulty in buying cotton. During my travels 
I met cotton coming up to Srinagar by both the Murrce and the Jammu routes. The 
State price of Rs. 14 chillci is therefore so high that it pays merchants to import 
cotton while tons of it are rotting at their doors. 


But to get an order for selling the State cotton at the reduction necessary 
to make it saleable would involve a recasting of the Ichewat , because the 
Darbar would not be likely to agree to the lowering of assessment which would 
follow the reduction of prices for over-priced commodities, and therefore the loss 
would have to bo made up somewhere, and the only possible somewhere is the 
shall and malehi, which are inviolable. So all that is done is to direct the 
tehsildars to take as little of tho revenue in these highly-priced articles as possi- 
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ble. As a consequence land is falling out of cultivation. The anti-climax is 
reached when cotton is served out to the villagers to be made into army clothing, 
and when the villagers can make nothing of the rotten commodity, they are 
charged for the cotton supplied at Rs. 14 chilki per kharwdr, with interest at 
over 14 per cent. Since the Darbar have been waking up to their loss, there 
have been proposals to induce the cultivators to pay cash for cotton, oil and 
other products which the State cannot get rid of except at a sacrifice on the 
present prices. But unless the State is prepared to cut down thdse prices to 
marketable wholesale prices the increase of waste land will become alarmingly 
rapid. The cultivators are ready enough to pay their whole assessment in cash. 
But to have half the amount levied in shall under-valued at Rs. 2 per kharwar, 
and to be asked to pay the other half, in respect of cotton, oil, mung, &c., in 
cash, would mean that food-grains are taken from the cultivator and he is left 
with cotton, &c., which he cannot sell at the prices ho is assessed for. In 
making the khewat the pundits adroitly balanced the loss in revenue on sit li by 
giving good prices to other articles. The cultivators balanced their loss on the 
sh&li by inducing the tehsild&r to accept all their cotton, &c., and by going so 
far as to buy these over-priced articles when their own village did not produce 
them.* Now that the Darbar find a large part of their nominal revenue is 
fictitious and that the godowns are full of unsaleable goods, the officials can 
think of nothing else than to make the cultivators bear the double burden of 
loss on the shall and food-grains and loss on the cotton, &c , as well. 

39. I have been assured that while a cash assessment might be possible 
Cost of transport to Srinagar is borne in the neighbourhood of Srinagar, it would be 

by the villagers. out of the question in remoter tehsils. I sug¬ 

gested that a settlement would take distance from the market into account and 
that distant villages would be asked to pay less per kharwar of land than 
villages with easy means of transport. I was told over and over again by those 
highest in authority that the State bore the cost of carriage and still distant 
villages would not pay cash. I made enquiry into this statement and 1 find 
that in every case the cost of transit is, as 1 supposed, borne by the village. Thus 
if two annas for kharwar have to bo paid to the boatman for transport to Sri¬ 
nagar, the villagers arc credited with Rs. 1-14 per kharwar instead of Rs. 2 
chilki, or what comes to the same thing, Rs. 2 chilki are allowed for the shall 
and two annas extra are levied for cost of carriage. This accounts for the 
State being able to sell all its shali @ Rs. 2 chilki per kharwar whether the 
shall travels five miles or fifty miles. 

40. It has been described how the revenue system leaves the cultivator, 
without protection. His one concern is to get enough to oat and when he 
fails in one tehsil he betakes himself to another. Consequently hereditary 
occupants are few and if any proof were wanting of the unsatisfactory condition 
of agriculture it is the fact that large numbers have only cultivated their 
present lands for a few years. In a highly fertile valley to find the peasantry 
roving from village to village is a clear sign that the administration is faulty. 
This constant search for a rest never found, leads to two things ; first, that much 
valuable land is annually thrown out of cultivation, and secondly that the 
people endeavour to shelter themselves behind any influential name. Conse¬ 
quently since the death of Maharaja Golab Sing, from which date central 
authority appears to have been weaker, there has been a steady and latterly 
rapidly increasing transference of land from the cultivating to the noncultivat¬ 
ing classes and a landlord element is intruding itself between the cultivator 
and the State. 

41. Undoubtedly there was a great deal of land fallow and in S. 1919 it 

ChaMara was to g rant allotments, called “ clinks 

.. on easy terms under the general name “ zarnidsi 

Grants of “ zarnidsi chalcs ” were made during some ten years and the con¬ 
ditions usually were that waste lands should be brought under tillage by 
employing people not already cultivators or by attracting cultivators from the 
Punjab and that assessment should be payable as under, the particulars varying 
in different grants :— 


# I have seen accounts which show revouue collected in these commodities ivhon none grew in the village. 
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1st 

year 

Free 


Rs. 

Rs. 

per kharwar. 

2nd 

j 5 ... 

Irrigated land 

7 Dry 

H 


3rd 

... 

n 

99 

8 

4 

99 

4th 

35 ... 

a 

99 

00 

k)|h 

41 

99 

5th 

53 ••• 

99 

99 

9 

4| 

*9 

6th 


99 

99 

n 

4% 

99 

7th 

and 8tli year 

99 

99 

10 

5 

99 


Five gkumaos per 100 were allowed free for the village-site and Rs. 5 per 
cent, were remitted for “ hah milhiyat ” and “ biswi.” Those two terms were 
evidently importations from the Jammu districts, were villages are hold in owner¬ 
ship and where the proprietors levy “ owners 1 right” under these names from 
the cultivators. Considering that the State assertythat the Kashmiri cultivators 
have no right of ownership the introduction of these terms into the grants is 
not explainable especially when waste-lands were being dealt with. Apparently 
the officials have for years worked upon a well-understood policy, one to break 
down the rights of ownership which belong to the Jammu villages, as will be 
subsequently noted, and second to foster rights of ownership in Kashmir, in 
each instance with the intention of introducing themselves and their fraternity 
into the coveted position. From S. 1930, the assessment on all “ zarniasi 
chalcs ” was doubled by Yazir Pannn so that since that year Rs. 20 per kharwar 
of wet and Rs. 10 per kharwar of dry land have been levied. During the 
years S. 1923 and S. 1924, the Darbar was induced to consent to still more 
favourable allotments and “ chaks TFanudl ” were issued. In these documents 
it is recited that the grants are made out of favour to Hindus. The conditions 
are Jhat Government cultivators are not to be employed ; that only waste land 
is toftaken ; that they remain Hindus and accept service nowhere else; and 
that assessment is paid as under :—■ 


First 

year 

... 

Free. 

Rs. 


Rs. per 

kharwar. 

2nd 

91 


Wet land 

2 

Dry land 1 

5> 

3rd 

99 

• * • 

99 

3 

99 

11 

99 

4th 

99 


99 

4 

9 9 

2 

99 

5 th 

99 


99 

5 

99 

21 

99 

6 th 

99 


97 

6 

99 

3 

99 

7th 

99 


99 

7 

99 

31 

99 

8th 

99 


99 

8 

19 

4 

99 

9th 

99 

* ■ . 

99 ■ 

9 

99 

4-|- 

99 

10 th 

99 


99 

10 

99 

5 

99 

42. From S. 

MukarriilArs. 

1936, 

“ mulcarrari chalcs ” were introduced under 
which a great deal of land is now held* 
The assessment is usually :— 


Rs. Rs. 

1st year ... Wetland 6 Dryland 3 per kbarwfir 

2nd „ ... „ 12 „ 6 

3rd „ ... „ 12 „ 6 „ £ 

The document stipulates (1) that all rules of the State bo obeyed; ( 8 ) 
that rights of sale or mortgage are not included without specific sanction; (gi 
that the land cannot be thrown up when the period of low rates has expired 
without paying for the period of possession at full rates ; (4) that the usual extret 
cesses must be paid; (5) that the holder must be loyal to the State and true to 
his caste ; (6) that if the State sanctions a sale, &c., tho purchaser, &c., will be 
similarly bound; (7) that any conditions made in future will apply to these 
grants; (8) that the assessment will be levied whether the land is cultivated or 
not, and if not paid the grant will be cancelled ; (9) that Government cultivators 
are not to be used, and (10) that Government land is not to bo taken. 
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From S. 1936, “ ishf.ihdn chubs ’ were also given, that is, under a 
proclamation that lands would be granted within a certain time. The conditions 


are mostly the same as for 

“mnlcairari- 

clinks” 

but the 

assessment is usually 

easier 










Rs. 


Rs per 

kliarwar. 

1st J 

ear 

Free. 





2nd 

55 • ’ * 

Wet land 

1 

Dry land 0-10-0 

>) 

3rd 

55 

5) 

O 

-j 

33 

1 

3 3 

4 th 

J5 

35 

«> 

o 

33 

9 

3 3 

5th 

55 “* 

55 

4 

3 3 

ol 

g 

3 3 

6 th 

55 ... 

55 

5 

33 

O 

33 

7th 

55 • ■ * 

53 

(i 

3 > 

4 

33 

8 th 

55 * * • 

55 

n 

t 

35 

5 

3 3 

9th 

J{ *“ 

35 

8 

53 

6 

5 3 

and thereafter 

according to 

the custom of the country 

For “nambal ” land» 


the assessment is half that on wet land, and it is stipulated that if Government 
cultivators are included their former assessment is to bo added to the amount 
payable under the grant Besides these, a fifth description of “clink ” is known 
as “ halkdri ” or service, under which laud has been granted in lieu of wages, 
and on lump sums, for example : — 


First 

year 

... 

... 

Free. 

2nd 

33 


Rs. 

25 

3rd 

3) 


... ... 

50 

4th 

53 

... ...» 


75 

5 th 

S3 

• - . • . * 


lOo 

6 th 

3 3 

* • • * * • 


125 

7th 

3 * 

i ■ • ... 


175 

8th 

33 

... • * . 


250 

9 tli 

3 3 

... * * « 


350 

10 th ,, 

and in future Rs. 550. 

*■■ ... 

• *• ... 

500 

43 Though “ 

inuknrmrldurs ” at 

o said to date from R. 193G, 

Evasion of conditions on whin 
wore granted. 

I limits “riuikarrari 
sums, date 

paiftts,” or grants of land for lump 
from S. 1929. The conditions in 


all these grants are sufficiently elaborate but naturally no one paid any 
attention to tlrem. What the pandits desired was a means of acquiring land 
and that obtained they knowhow to manipulate it. The famine of R. 1934, gave 
an opportunity for entering upon lands temporarily fallow and the cultivators 
who returned from the Punjab found themselves ousted. The earlier pntlas 
were issued by the Darbar but later that formality was frequently dispensed 
with, and under the general order the Diwans or Yuzir Vazarats made grants 
under their own signature. The condition about not using existing cultivators 
was of course an impossible one and has been treated as such ; more or less fallow 
land was doubtless occupied but much cultivated land was included, and if the 
Darbar meant that waste as distinguished from recently abandoned land was only 
to be granted, then the next condition may also be said to have been largely 
neglected. Similarly the rates payable have been evaded, since most hold land 
in excess of what they pay for. considering that from the Pi wan downwards 
there is hardly an official, past or present, who is not interested in these grants, it 
is not be expected that the intentions of the Darbar were very strictly enforced. 

44. An instance or two may be quoted to show how readily the rates 
instances of lands held in excess of may bo evaded and bow nominal the payments 
i he grants. may be. Diwan Badri Nath got a grant of a 

deserted Government garden and with it was included some land he had bought 
from a woman and which was stated, on what authority does not appear, to be 
assessment free. For the lot he was to pay Rs. 48 per annum. A few years later, 
he bought some more land for Rs. 100 (imperial), which he included witli the 
first lot but although in tlio position of Governor at the time did not think 
it necessary to add anything to liis assessment. That, however, is a trifling 
omission for from first to last he has never paid even the Rs. 48, and his agent 
says the item is adjusted in his master’s pay. This however seems hardly 
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likely as there is no entry in the accounts that this money is due. The land 
measures nearly eight kharwars, or nearly 32 acres, and is gradually converting 
itself by lapse of time into a rnaafi tenure. Another Pundit got a “ chah ” for 
10 kharwars “ sarm-asi” but he nudcstly took possession of only 9- kharwars 
and held at rupee one for wet and eight annas for dry por kharwar for ten years 
when lio paid at Rs. ten and 1's. five respectively. In S. 1930 Vazir Punnu’sorder 
doubled the assessment, and from that year Rs. 145 assessment and 11s. 21-8-0 
cesses total Rs. 106-8-0 per annum have been paid up to date. In S. 1934, it 
was found he had six kharwars four traks more than he ought to have, but be 
successfully resisted any increase to his assessment. On measuring it is found, 
he holds 1HJ Kharwars, and he has therefore been paying at the rate of 11s. nine 
per Kharwar instead of at Rs. 20. Another Pundit petitioned for land at 
Rs. 5 per kharwar ; this was refused, but he got a mukarrari patta for three 
kharwars for Rs. 25. On measuring he is found in possession of five kharwars 
and as he only pays the Rs. 25 he has got his land at Rs. five per kharwar in 
spite of the recorded refusal. If, now, reference is made to the table of crop 
experiments (paragraph 24) it will be seen that good land,—and chakdars and 
Mukarraridars seldom hold any other,—produces from 40 to 70 kharwars of shall 
per kharwar. They are generally more lenient in thoir treatment of cultivators 
than 1 he tehsildar, taking f or ^ the crop, according as they do, or do not, supply 
seed and cattle, &c. But taking the lowest outturn, half the crop gives a rental 
of Rs. 40 per kharwar at the Government price, and seeing that chakdars 
never sell fthdli but only rice, and remembering what has been said about the 
price of rice, it is easily seen that a grant of land in Kashmir has been made 
on very favourable terms indeed. 


45. As soon as a man has got any land he proceeds first to 
, „ _ oust all the old cultivators so as to destroy 

Chakdars ousting tho old cultivators. r „ , i . , 4/ , 

any proof ot the rand having been cultivated 
when he entered upon it, and second to extend his ownership over every 
bit of land in the neighbourhood he can lay hands on. An instance will 
speak for itself. A tehsildar cast his eye upon a fine village within his 
charge, close to Srinagar. There, were six or seven kharwars fallow and 
waste, which supplied a pretext for developing the country and improv¬ 
ing the revenue by applying for a chah. Ho had good influence at head¬ 
quarters and his friend the Diwan, about five years ago, gave him a mukarrari 
patta for 20 kharwars at the usual rates of Rs. 12 for wet and Rs. 6 
for dry land, but the tehsildar took care to get it inserted that all the 
land was dry. The revenue office gives us no information as to what these 
privileged persons pay, and as they do not pay through the village or tehsil 
it is difficult to find out locally, but I venture to think the payment in 
this case does not exceed Rs. 150 per annum. For some such trifling sum he 
is in possession of 29 kharwars of fine land of which 20| kharwars are 
irrigated and chiefly shall, so that even at the nominal rates of the patta, he 
should be paying about Rs. 300. Some of the villagers objected to their land 
being thus appropriated and specially to the water supply being controlled for 
the benefit of the land seized, but the tehsildar speedily reduced them to 
reason by getting their revenue demand raised by between 30 and 40 per cent., 
and the village is now labouring under heavy outstanding balances. This leads 
to cultivators disappearing and as they disappear their fields are quickly added 
to the chah. lie is now trying to turn the villagers out of their “ ahddl.” and 
to house Ins own cultivators there instead. Of the cultivated land seized, seven or 
eight kharwars were held under an order of Vazir Punnu. This man was cajoled, 
for a while by fair promises, but has now been turned out neck and crop from 
the lands lie has held for 20 years. Another cultivator dies, his children are 
young. The neighbouring chakdar immediately takes possession under an 
agreement to be answerable for tho revenue and to restore the land when the 
children grow up. Another chakdar makes a quarrel about bis boundary and 
works in a few kharwars of land that way. One cannot ride in any direction 
without hearing complaints of these annual accretions to chahs. 


Clandestine possession of villages. 

obtain, but another device 


46. Latterly a suspicion of the truth has got 
abroad and “ chahs” have not been so easy to 
as been resorted to by which the tiansfcr of land 
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to the official classes is made easy. Agreements are being taken from the 
villagers that the village has long been the property of such and such a Pandit. 
Sometimes a little substratum of title is added. For example, a deed recites 
that the Pundit’s ancestors bought the village very many years ago, that 
somehow possession was lost, but now the villagers unanimously recognise 
him as proprietor and agree that ho shall pay the assessment. Or else deeds 
of sale are executed, usually for a nominal sum which is not paid. In one 
tehsil I lately sent in a list of 14 villages thus made over by the villagers 
to influential persons, such as the Governor, the Vazir Vazarat, the Governor’s 
Secretary, and so forth. I explained these were 14 I happened to hoar about, 
but as information was hard to get I should suppose a larger number must 
have been thus dealt with. 

47. A statement was sent to me from the Darbar showing how collections 
Instances of villages ruined by over had fallen off in 252 villages owing to the land 
assessment. having lately gone out of cultivation. The follow¬ 

ing figures give the totals of this statement:—• 



Demand from 252 

villages. 

Collections 
from 252 
villages. 

Remarks on tlio harvest. 





Rs. 


s. 

1937 

Rs 

3,88,013 

3,45,031 

Very good harvest. 

33 

1938 ... 

33 

3,90,274 

3,51,547 

Good. 

33 

1939 ... 

33 

4,23,440 

3,53,673 

do. 

33 

1940 . 

33 

4,64,200 

2,44,389 

Poor. 

» 

1941. 

33 

4,09,701 

4,09,502 

Very Good. 

33 

1942 . 

33 

4,36,872 

1,97,841 

Poor harvest and earthquake. 

33 

1943 ... 

33 

4,41,557 

2,31,550 

Fairly good harvest. 

33 

1944 ... 

33 

-1,41,403 

2,48,369 

Good. 


Total 

33 

34,61,904* 

23,81,962 





4,32,738 

2,97,745 



* N. B. Difference of Rs. 41- due to sonic error. 

These 252 villages are scattered over 14 tehsils, and as a specimen of 
bow they have broken down I give an instance. The khewat of the village of 
Ashain was fixed at Ks. 1,275. The collections for S. 1957 and S. 1938 were 
Rs. 1,271 and Rs. 1,411. In S. 1939 the village was sold by auction to a contractor 
for Rs. 2,095. I believe be lasted one or two years and then fled. For S. 1943 
and 1944, the collections were Rs. 553 and Rs. 782. When I saw the village its 
fine lands were mostly lying unsown and its houses empty. If it is inquired 
why the old cultivators do not now return it is because the outstanding balance 
against the village is enormous, and last year I found the tehsildar trying to 
secure the entire crops of the miserable few who were left in a vain attempt 
to reach a sum equal to about one-third of the demand, but with the more 
likely result of ensuring the complete desertion of the place. As I pointed out 
villages do not tumble down in this fashion without a cause and the cause is bad 
administration, and that I fear sometimes with a definite purpose. I do not 
know why the list was submitted to the Darbar, but I can guess it was with 
a suggestion that it would be very desirable to re-settle these waste or semi- 
waste villages and that this could best be done by leasing them out on easy 
terms. No sooner would the order be signed than the revenue authorities 
have possession of a valuable patronage. The fields have been fallow a 
year or two, and are ready to yield a bumper outturn if the surface is 
but scratched tlio cultivators are waiting in surrounding villages. If A sham 
were leased tomorrow for Rs. 800 or 900, it would next year bring in half- 
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as-inucli again at least to the fortunate recipient, and so for all the other vil¬ 
lages. Let us see what this means. If we take the collections from S. 1937 
to S. 1942, both inclusive, we may say a fair demand from the 252 villages 
of the statement would be Rs. 3,17,000, and that including tsvo poor harvests 
and an earthquake, while for the years S. 1943 and S. 1944, the revenue has 
suddenly tumbled down to an average of Rs. 2,40,000 in spite of two good 
harvests, or a loss of more than | of a lakh of rupees annually. If, 
therefore, the villages were to be leased out at say 2|- lakhs, an outside estimate, 
the officials securing the villages would immediately, or at least within a couple 
of years, step into an income of not less than Rs. 75,000 per annum. No 
wonder the Settlement is so strongly objected to and that the officials with one 
consent advise your Highness not to allow a tehsil to be settled till the whole 
valley is measured. Quito so. If it is too dangerous openly to oppose the 
Settlement, it can be plausibly shelved. 


48. The modes of 

Thu land improvement department. 


getting control of the revenue are however not 
exhausted. A very simple method was hit upon in 
the institution of a “ trakiyat ” or land improve¬ 


ment department. This was supposed to be a department that was to work 
waste lands that nobody would take up by means of hired labour. It was 


most useful in conferring the management of small estates upon numerous 


needy pundits. Any bit of land could be transferred to this convenient 
department and made over to a friend to cultivate. Another plan is the 
breaking up of the grass preserves of Maharaja Golab Singh. Those are fine 
lands and under the management of pundits arc producing very fine crops, and, 
I suspect, very little revenue. Those and other plans of direct management 
were becoming very popular. The fl ivjfJayat” as a ready instrument for 
absorbing revenue became too notorious and it has lately been abolished, 
and the patronage is now transferred to the tehsildars. 

49. However possession is got great ingenuity and co-operation are 
How proprii'toi'y titles are inarm tw*. displayed in building up a title. To please the 

Darbar and allay apprehension every official 
glibly agrees that the land belongs to his Highness. Accordingly deeds of 
sale and agreements generally refer to “ the rights possessed by the zamiudars” 
with a judicious mixture of words denoting ownership and property. These 
documents arc duly registered by the Courts. Upon them petitions are based 
and a good deal of correspondence ensues, and finally the Darbar passes orders 
and so endorses the whole. Take an instance. The son of an influential 


official took a contract in the old days for two villages. In 8. 1937, the 
" khewat” was made with him. Next year he petitioned the Vazir Yazarat 
that he was being hindered paying the revenue of the villages which are his 
property. The Vazir Yazarat submits the case for orders and an endorsement 
is written across a corner that petitioner is to be allowed to pay the revenue 
of the villages, and here the writer takes care to repeat the words of the 
petition, * which are his, in “ milhiyat” and “ zuminda.ri”. Now whatever 
rights cultivators may have it is certain that ownership of villages, unless 
conferred by the Darbar by sanad, does not exist in Kashmir. Having got so 
far, the next step was to take an “ ilcrarnama” or agreement from the villagers 
that he is the proprietor. Armed with these documents, he requests me to 
record him as proprietor of both villages. On inquiry, of course, it is ascertained 
he is a mere contractor of revenue and that one-lmlf the villagers deny his 
claims, and the other half were bought over by a promise that they should be 
protected from seizure for forced labour. But this fabrication of titles with 
connivance of the highest officials, revenue and judicial, and slipping 
confirmatory papers in the course of current work under the Darbar signature, 
if allowed to run on, constitutes a great danger to the revenue and if not 
effectually checked my words will in a few more years come true, that the 
Darbar will have no villages left to own and no revenue capable of being 
dealt with. 


50. I have reported many of these cases and the Darbar has invariably 
Impossibility or annihilating ail supported my opinion. But orders are useless 
rights iu land. unless enforced. Last year the Darbar ruled 

that sales were illegal and yet during the past winter not one of the officials 
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from the highest downwards paid any attention to the order. The Darbar 
has similarly passed several orders that the possession of villages by various 
persons is wrong and is to cease ; hut [ venture to say nobody lias been dis¬ 
possessed or will be. And should the Darbar insist upon its orders being 
carried out, it would sooil lie face to face with a loss of revenue. It is therefore 
well to recognise that there is not the machinery wherewith to enforce orders, 
and further that orders must be very carefully thought out before they are 
issued. 1. have put up these sample cases so as to familiarise the Darbar 
mind with existing facts, 'and it is because the orders passed are sometimes 
unworkable that I have thought it well to prepare a detailed report whereon, 
after full consideration, statesman-like decisions can be promulgated. The 
Darbar is trained to think that an order on paper settles everything. For 
example : I pointed out that petty private sales differ very much from 
transactions having for their object the creation of proprietorship over villages, 
and the Governor records h.s opinion that the cultivators believe they have 
“ milkh/at” or ownership of their fields, and that they sell and mortgage such 
rights as they have and t hat as of course the Darbar is the only owner, it does 
not matter if people do buy and sell their land. Upon this 1 am informed 
that there is no custom of sale or mortgage and that all such documents are 
null and void. The Governor sees it is impossible to cancel sales, many of 
which are of old dates and have been practically sanctioned by preceding 
Maharajas, so he adopts the expedient of persuading IIis Highness it does not 
matter. But it does matter very much for the exercise of rights of sale and 
mortgage create ownership. With the Governor’s real position however, I 
agree, namely that it is too late, if it ever was possible, to declare that there 
are no rights in land. Let us see what the Darbar order, reiterated on every 
case sent up to it with monotonous persistency, amounts to. The richest lands 
in Kashmir are largely hold by safe and mortgage. If the Darbar order is to 
be euforcod it moans that all such holders are to be evicted and the original 
occupants put bacK. Of the latter, many have disappeared and many would 
refuse the land having got a fair price and given it up willingly. The only 
possible result would bo that a large amount of revenue-paying land would be 
thrown out of cultivation, that the sense of both officials and peasantry being 
against the Darbar order, the land jvould not be accepted by anybody, and 
that the country would be full of discontented people with a just cause of 
complaint. So long as the Darbar confines itself to writing orders, nobody 
cares. But were it to attempt to dispossess any number of purchasers it would 
soon learn its helplessness. On the other hand to declare the sale null and 
void, and yet to leave the purchaser in possession brings authority into 
contempt. 

51. This is a long preamble, but this country is so full of people who 

Official uttrratico differs from speak and advise one thing and often the right 

official practice. thing while they are doing its opposite, that I 

think your Highness will appreciate a frank attitude. And I, am encouraged 
by remembering bow ready your Highness has been to pay attention to my repre¬ 
sentations. Everything is presented to your Highness in a satisfactory light. 
Nothing can be fairer or more common than to give out waste lands on easy terms. 
But almost nowhere else would it have been possible to substitute cultivated or 
temporarily fallow laud for waste land. Revenue contractors are known in 
most States, but they have not always found it easy to convert themselves into 
proprietors with the rights of a permanent settlement.. There is the most curious 
medley of ideas floating among the revenue records. 1 f the country is anything, it 
is “ ryotwari” in ruins, but the Punjabis have guided their correspondence upon 
zamindari or village-proprietorship principles, while the Bengalis have super-added 
the notion of settlements in perpetuity. Accordingly one lot of officials try to 
prove they are village proprietors and another lot that they are holders at 
fixed rates. I now pass to proposals for dealing with the land and existing 
rights in land. 

52. To restore prosperity to the Valley, to replenish revenue, and to 

, , convert a discontented and thriftless peasantry 

Proposals for dealing with tlie land. . , . -i 

into a contented thriving community the people 
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must be given an interest in the land they till, the State demand must be fixed 
at a fair sum and guaranteed for a term of years, and a system of accounts must 
be introduced which will confine telisildars within very narrow limits. It is 
to be clearly understood that the interests of the Darbar and the interests of 
the cultivators are identical and that the interests of all middle men what¬ 
soever, whether revenue-farmers, telisildars, or quasi-proprietors, are inimical to 
both. The cultivators desire more food and the Darbar, more revenue, and the 
whole pundit class live by stinting both. The Darbar cannot protect itself 
without the assistance of the cultivators nor is any land settlement likely to 
last which does not engage the active sympathies of the agricultural population 
in support of the State policy. This assistance and this sympathy can only 
be won by conferring upon the cultivators possession of the laud they till. 
The Darbar claims to be proprietor of the land. The officials seek to persuade 
the Darbar that this position implies that the cultivators must have no rights ; 
to maintain this theory, when cultivators have been dispossessed their com¬ 
plaints must be ignored ; the rights of which the Darbar has thus deprived the 
cultivators and which the Darbar supposes it has reserved to itself, are immedi¬ 
ately appropriated by the officials, and if the Darbar doubts tbis fact, let it attempt 
to apply the theory of “ no rights ” to the lands directly or indirectly in the 
possession of officials, and it will soon discern how strongly those rights have 
been buttressed under the blinded eyes of authority. The Darbar appears 
to be under the impression that it can govern much as a zemindar manages a 
private estate by farming with tenants-at-will. Any such delusion ought to bo 
dissipated by the facts disclosed in this report and the Darbar should be 
convinced that the only way it can preserve its own rights is by entrusting 
them under proper restrictions to the cultivators. 

53. I propose, therefore, that, the Settlement Rules should declar e that 
r , , ., , ,. the land belongs to the State, but that a right of 

occupancy is conferred upon ail persons entered 
as occupants in the settlement jamabandi in respect of all land entered in their 
account. The occupant is always presumed to bo the person in possession and 
actually cultivating the land, directly or indirectly ; but before the name of any 
person not belonging to the cultivating class is entered as occupant/inquiry will 
be made into his claim and such claim will be recognised unless where the 
possession lias been secured with the intention of intervening between the State 
and the cultivator, that is of acquiring aright to collect the land revenue from the 
cultivators and to pay it to the State, or unless the Darbar upon report from the 
Settlement Officer sees proper to decide against such claim. This disposes of 
all fictitious agreements or sales between villagers collectively and third parties 
because each cultivator will get a signed and stamped copy of his account 
which will be his title to the land. The rule should further declare that the right 
of occupancy is hereditary conditional upon paying the assessment which may 
from time to time be imposed upon the land, and that it is transferable by sale 
or mortgage between persons belonging to the cultivating classes but that any 
sale or mortgage to a person not cultivating with his own hands must bo first 
sanctioned and registered by an office specially to be constituted for that 
purpose under penalty of eviction and punishment. As existing possession is 
accepted unless reported against by the Settlement Officer, bona fide private sales 
and mortgages effected in the past are not interfered with and no order need 
therefore be passed in respect to them. 


54. With regard to chakdars and other intermediary holders, the autho- 
, . ritv granting the land should first be examined 

Proposals with regard to cliakaars &c. c fr- i i i i i 

tor as your rughneps properly reirarked orders 
issued with the object of bringing waste lands under cultivation and bonefitting 
the revenue could not be recognised as authority to officials to parcel out 
cultivated lands among themselves and diminish the revenue. The authority 
being accepted, the Rules should confer an occupancy title on all such holders 
but wit limit rights of sale and mortgage except under sanction and registration 
as above prescribed. In regard to land held in excess of the grant, possession 
will be recognised unless on report of the Settlement. Officer the excess is 
resumed. This provision removes a 1 ! distinction bet\\e<n chakdars and culti¬ 
vators as to tenure of land. With regard to cultivators under chakdars the 
Settlement Officer should be entrusted with full powers to decide what culti- 
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vators should have right of occupancy under the chakdar, and lie will usually 
give such right of occupancy in respect of lands reasonably believed to have 
been cultivated land, whether temporarily fallow or not, at the time of the 
chakdar’s entry upon the chak, without regard to the time the present cultivator 
has been in possession and whether lie lias recently been annually changed 
about or not. And he should also have power to confer the right of occupancy 
on any cultivator evicted since settlement operations began. This rule, which, 
if sanctioned, would be immediately announced, would to a great extent prevent 
chakdars evicting old cultivators wholesale as they are doing at present, and 
the exercise in one or two cases of the power to restore evicted persons would 
soon put a stop to the practice. The Darbar lias, in my bumble opinion, 
properly decided that the grant of permission to cultivate waste lands at reduced 
rates for a specified term of years does not confer upon the grantee any privileges 
in respect of assessment after the term of years specified has elapsed 
and the settlement is therefore free to impose the same assessment upon 
a chakdar as upon any other cultivator. All the grant really confers is 
an occupancy title and as that will now be universal, the pattas with the 
introduction of the settlement will become useless. But though there is the 
right to impose a full assessment, I would not propose to do so. Many 
chakdars undoubtedly carried out the intention of the Darbar, and have re¬ 
claimed waste lands and supported cultivators at their own expense and on others 
the Darbar certainly intended to confer a benefit. Accordingly, I would suggest 
that each chak be first assessed in the ordinary way at its full value, and tliat 
then, after a consideration of how and why the land was obtained, the expenses 
attendant on bringing it uuder cultivation, the treatment of the cultivators, the 
amount hitherto paid as compared with the land taken possession of, and other 
such points, the Settlement Officer should submit for the sanction of the Darbar 
such a reduction on the full assessment as may seem fair, and only this reduced 
assessment would be demanded during the term of settlement. The reason for 
this reduction is that if the full assessment were levied there would be no room 
for a middleman, and it would neither be just nor politic to force out all chakdars. 
They have put a good deal of their capital into land and with liberal treatment 
will put more, and if the cultivators under them receive protection and they are 
required to pay a proper sum in respect of their holdings, I think their presence 
is useful and that their disappearance would be a loss. Nor would I, though I 
have provided for the exercise of the power, extend too much artificial protection 
to these cultivators. In the khalsa lands, cultivators w r ould in future have an 
assured and comfortable position, and therefore it is better to rely on the 
certainty that if chakdars do not deal fairly by their cultivators, the latter will 
revert to khalsa villages were they will be welcomed. At present cultivators 
are better treated by chakdars than by tehsildars, and as they are mostly protec¬ 
ted from seizure as coolies, chakdars in spite of their occasional oppression are 
on the whole popular, and they find little difficulty in attracting cultivators from 
khalsa lands and in extending the limits of their estates. 


Proposals with regard to waste lands, Ac. 


The Rules would further specify that the right of occupancy is only 
conferred with regard to lands assessed at settle¬ 
ment, and that in respect to all other land or 
water whatsoever the Darbar is the sole owner, and that in assessed lands, all 
rights to mines, quarries, water and certain trees are reserved. Under this 
provision, all waste land, roads, rivers, hills, mountains, &c., would be entered 
in the khalsa or Government account. But the Rules would state that the 
Darbar recognises a collective village right of occupancy in the village site, in 
graveyards, in threshing floors, ponds, and other similar land entered at settle¬ 
ment in the “xhamdl deh” or village account. All culturable waste land will be 
assessed at settlement, and will hereafter be entered in the name of any cultivator 
agreeing to pay the assessment on it. The assessment on all land will beat a 
rate per ghumao for each block of land, and will be calculated for each field 
separately measured in the khasra so that each cultivator will know exactly 
what he has to pay for each field. A proviso would also be inserted that, in the 
event of any assessed land being required for any public purpose, the Darbar 
may resume such land. 
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56. 

Importation of regulating the distribu- 


I propose to reserve to the Durbar all rights in respect of water, 
because in Kashmir nothing is so important or 
tion of water for irrigation. stands so much in not'd of control and organisation. 

There is usually abandonee of water but the tail villages, unless very strong in 
men and so able to send up a contingent to fight for it, cannot get it and much 
water runs ro waste and much irrigable land is dry. When the settlement lias 
advanced, I shall hope to represent to your Highness the advantage that would 
accrue from obtaining the services of an experienced Canal ONicer for one or 
two seasons to examine the available supply, and the existing channels, and to pro¬ 
vide means for regulating and extending the distribution of the water. The 
expense would be nothing compared to the increased revenue. Everywhere 
there are traces of disused channels, and I feel convinced we could make existing 
irrigation more efficient, revive disused irrigation, and carry water to places 
where it has never been seen at a really trifling expenditure. J am having 
channels, both existing and disused, mapped with care, showing whence every 
field gets its water and statements are being prepared describing the distribution 
of the water of each river and stream and the share of each village in each 
channel. A general map is also being prepared for each tehsil showing in one 
view all existing channels and whence they take out. d ill these documents with 
the areas irrigated and unirrigated in each village are ready it would be useless to 
apply for an officer, 

67. It may be supposed that these propositions give away a good deal 
Soif-pi'woiTation require* that Um In reality nothing is given away that is not already 
peasantry. practically gone. Ihe hulos recognise the Darbar 

as ultimate proprietor, as immediately owning all waste lands and with powers, in 
event of necessity, of entering upon any assessed land, and with all State rights 
in such land reserved. What (he W ales give it is the interest of the Darbar to 
give and they give nothing that the Durbar could use in any other way. If it is 
the wish of the Darbar to prevent proprietory rights growing up then that 
object can best be effected by defining what rights aro given and by entrusting 
the custody of those rights to persons who will not part with them. To say 
there are no rights is to leave a very clever body of men at liberty to pluck the 
Darbar as bare of land as vultures a carcase, and the Darbar, having no servants 
but those men, is just as helpless. If it is the object of the Darbar to get as 
much out of the land as possible then far more can be raised from a peasantry 
attached to their land than from hireling or forced cultivators who have nothing 
to lose if they defraud and nothing to gain if they toil. The Darbar will find 
that the assessment will be paid cheerfully and punctually and in annually 
ever-increasing amount, and when.the period of settlement expires, an additional 
revenue will be obtained without expense or discontent This is surely 
better than a declining income and wholesale land robbery and petty oppression 


which 
really 
is paid 
would 


bring the Darbar nothing but loss and disrepute. What the Darbar 
requires is a fair sum from each cultivator, and so long as that sum 
it is not the interest of the Darbar to turn that cultivator out nor 
the Darbar ever dream of turning him out. All that the Rules say 


ever dream ot turning mm 
is -hat the cultivators shall not be turned out. To this rule every pundit 
and official will object to the utmost of his influence and power because it 
will effectually stop any acquisition of proprietorship over land, any more 
transference of revenue to their own pockets, any more plundering of Darbar 
and cultivator under pretence of developing the country. The rule will not leave 
an acre of land after three or four years unploughed and, I trust few unwatered. 
It is the interest of the Darbar to maintain a revenue-paying cultivator; it is 
the interest of everybody with a chance of getting into his place to turn him 
out, and the better the land and the more the revenue paid, the greater is the 
hunger to turn him out. But a revenue-paying cultivator can only be turned 
out at the expense of the Darbar for the man who takes the land can only make 
a profit by paying the Darbar less. Now this report shows that the Darbar 
cannot in the face of the increasing value of land and of extended knowledge of 
how to acquire titles and of the growing tendency to govern more in accordance 
with law and precedent, prevent its cultivators being turned out and its revenue 
pilfered. The one door of safety is for the Darbar to entrust its rights to the 
peasantry and with the peasantry on its side to begin to control the officials. 
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58. The Darbar will soon stand in need of allies. Jt is not. improbable 

that the first interference with a chakdar will 

Sciious opposition anticipated. , , . . ■ i i 

lead to a combination among cliakdars to throw 
up their lands. To any such combination L trust the Darbar will reply by 
promptly accepting such resignations and at whatever temporary loss of revenue 
maintain a firm position. With occupancy rights granted, the Darbar may rest 
assured the land could be re-alloted in a very short time at full assessment rates, 
which would soon recoup the loss. Interference with the sale of rice and throw¬ 
ing it open to a free market may not improbably lead to serious discontent 
among the city population Here again firmness will be required, assisted by 
the loyalty of the agricultural population. But unless the peasantry are formed 
into loyal and interested supporters, it would be hopeless to encounter such 
combinations, backed as they would be by the whole official hotly Recently our 
operations were brought almost to a stand-still It was believed the moment 
had come for turning us out. My men wore disheartened, desertions were 
becoming numerous, and cholera was completing the rout. 1 went to your 
Highness and received such a support that our work was soon in 
again and the district officers were compelled to alter their tactics. 


full swing 


But when it comes to introducing and maintaining a settlement your 
Highness will find opposition not so easily suppressed, and will recognise the 
necessity of building on the foundation of a peasantry determined to defend 
their lands and to maintain your Highness’s authority. 


50. One or two other matters remain for comment. Jagir, maafi, and 

„ , other wholly or partially assessment-free holdings 

Outstanding h&ltincuH. ... 1 , ,V o, , , . n , 

are, alter reference to the state records, entered 
in the settlement papers ; but a Rule will provide that the settlement entries in 
no way affect such lauds pending further investigation. Outstanding balances 
constitute a very largo aggregate sum. They will be dealt with village bv 
village and before introduction of settlement all such balances will have been 
reported upon and struck off except a few that may be legitimately recovered. 
Most of these balances are purely paper entries used as a means to overawe 
the villagers, or to darken the accounts, or from want of any system of accounts. 
Let me give one instance taken from Jammu. A Babu anxious to develop 
the country by getting control of a. department received permission to start 
indigo-growing. He built wells and tanks for the manufacture and took up 
a good deal of cultivated land for growing the crop He lasted about three 
years at no doubt considerable expense to the Slate, but the effect on the villages 
was that the laud taken up for indigo and now ownerless and fallow reverted 
to the village account, and its assessment is annually written against the villagers 
as outstanding. Similarly if land is carried away by a flood, its assessment is 
never struck off. Of balances due to over-assessment 1 have given instances 
enough. As a settlement must start clear of debt, all these balances will 
be summarily disposed of. 

60. Another matter urgently demanding attention is the manner in 

, , , which benar or forced labour is managed. 1 am 

forced labour- ' 1 , , ° 

not prepared to say that it can be got rid of all 
at once. For example for the G-ilgit-expedition-transporb resort to compulsion 
is probably necessary. But were your Highness aware of how orders are 
carried out many abuses might cease. At present chakdar s’ lands, jaghir and 
other specially assigned villages, villages secretly bought or in possession of 
officials or influential persons are all exempt. 1 rode through a particularly 
nice village with a little bazaar, and the women and children looking to the 
trained observer in many little ways better off than the average. 1 said this 
village is doing very well but was answered at once it belongs to so and so, 
mentioning a well-known official. No coolie can be seized in villages so protected, 
and that is one of the main reasons that the khalsa cultivators seek to transfer 
themselves to some nearer shelter. Consequently the whole burden of 
providing coolies falls upon the khalsa villages and mostly on those too small 
and poor to attract anybody’s care. Further the way of collecting coolies 
occasions more discontent, than is necessary. A requsition is ina^e say for 500 
coolies. The tehsildar doubles the number. His emissaries quadruple it, and 
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so a village that ought to supply perhaps five coolies is asked for twenty. 
Fifteen men have to buy themselves off- It is notorious that this year large 
sums have been illegitimately collected in this way to the prejudice or the good 
name of the Darbar. Justus L ventured to recommend that the amount of 
shall to be taken from each village should bo fixed once for all and published, 
so I would suggest that one coolie per so many rupees of assessment be required 
to be furnished by each village. A roll would then be made showing how 
many coolies each village ought to furnish, and this simple expedient would in 
a great measure stop the oppression and bribery now going on. Eventually 
in the Settlement Rules I should propose to define for what purposes and to 
what extent and by whose orders beyir or forced labour may be required and 
to regulate its remuneration. At present an order to collect coolies sends 
most of the able-bodied population of a tchsil into hiding for a week or two 
to the great detriment of agricultural operations, and a settlement could not 
exist side by side with such disorganisation of revenue-paying families. 


JAMMU. 

61. I started one party of measurers in the Kathua Tehsil of Jammu 

before leaving for Kashmir. This tehsil lies at the 
Depredations of gam« animals. extrerae east end of the strip of level country 

between the hills and the te.rritoxy under the Punjab Government. It lies 
therefore furthest away from Jammu, and was represented to me as being most 
in want of early settlement. The River llavi is its eastern boundary, and 
from The abundance of water and the consequent rice cultivation, it has been 
called chota or little Kashmir. It belongs to what is known as the Jasrota 
Zillali, which was bestowed by Ranjit Singh upon Raja Hira Singh, son of 
Dhian Singh, the brother of Maharaja Golub Singh lie built the palace on 
Jasrota hill, the fort of Jasmirgarh, and tried to establish one or two market 
towns. Rut the tehsil of Kathua, and its western neighbour the tehsil of 
Jasmirgarh, like palace 1 , fort, and bazars have now gone to ruin, and large herds 
of nilgai, antelope and pig wander over stretches of waste land and have 
become so bold that in spite of strong hedges and cultivators’ din they break into 
the cultivated lands, render it impossible to sow outlying fields, and must lower 
settlement rates to a figure far below what the value of the land would otherwise 
permit. The cultivators have obtained leave to kill the animals if they enter 
their fields, but they do not care to shoot themselves, and besides no impression 
can be made unless regular shooting is permitted which would soon drive 
the game into the hills. The whole country side complain bitterly, and unless 
your Highness wishes to see a fertile tract almost laid waste, 1 would venture to 
suggest that the officers at Madhopur and other neighbouring stations be invited to 
shoot game, and put down a pest that is becoming intolerable. The nilgai are so 
numerous that largo herds trot about the wheat fields of an afternoon and the 
cultivators can do nothing. God gave the ground to grow corn for the children 
of men and any law that stands between the children and tlieir bread can only 
be maintained under a serious future responsibility. 

measured in tho tehsils of 
up to the 15th March 
1888, when the establishment moved t.o 
Kashmir :— 


02, The following statement shows the area 

Kathua and Jasmirgarh 


Outturn of tyo* k. 


Tehsil. 

A \ mi go 

No. of 

Tables. 

No. of 
squares. 

No. of 
Fields. 

Area in 

K anal s. 

No. of vill¬ 
ages com¬ 
pleted. 

. 

Kathua 

20 

1,257 

6,150 

1,04,060 

55 

Jasmirgarh ... 

93 

1 

2,793 

18,459 

3,66,230 

164 

Total ... 

113 j 4,050 

| 24,615 

5,30,290 

219 


Tn Kathua work began in April, 1887, but the man in charge, though an 
oi l state employe, being inexperienced, the out-turn was very small. I inspected 
the work during the cold weather and found the measurement correct, the 
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papers faulty, and a general neglect to report for orders questions regarding 
tenures and other important matters. The party of 20 tables in 11 months 
turned out less than 15,000 kauals per mensem, at a cost of its. 4-8-5 per 100 
kanals reduced by lines to a cost of Rs. 5-110). When J began to fine, the 
cost had run up to Rs. 10-4-2 per 100 Ivanals and after I had cut nearly Rs. 900, 
the cost foil to Rs. 2-5-4. During the time the Kashmir establishment were work¬ 
ing, they turned out nearly 50,000 kanals per mensem per 20 tables at a cost of 
Its 2 per hundred kanals. I mention these facts because it has been represented 
that 1 was hard on the Kathua party. Let alone the expense, 1 think some 
severity was justified when I observed a total disregard of the cultivators, so 
much so that I came across a tree that had been ruthlessly felled in a field of stand¬ 
ing sugar-cane. As I have been able to obtain no revenue returns for the Jnmmu 
districts J am unable to frame any estimate of the cost of settling this part of 
the country. Settlements have been made at various times and lately Raja 
Amar Singh has issued stringent orders to make the papers over to me, so possibly 
next cold weather I may be in a position to supply the deficiency. 

65. The lands to be dealt with in those telisils comprise first the rice 
Classification of land* a:.<t soils. lands irrigated from the Ravi and TJjh rivers, the 

(a), irrigation. soils under the former being generally blackish and 

loamy and under the latter river reddish and lighter. All rice lands are known 
as “ Pel” whether irrigated, or low-lying, and therefore “ sullab,” or dependent 
upon rainfall. Consequently they are entered in our papers as Pel ahi whether 
rice grows with or without irrigation, or Pel JJarani, where, as in the lower 
hills, fields are banked to collect the rain-water. Manure, which is known as 
Uel, is a great deal used, but generally for the home lands called Gora. It is chiefly 
employed for vegetables, tobacco, halad, and such valuable crops, but is also 
applied to rice fluids. If a man has rice close to his house he would manure 
it; if not, and he lias manure to spare, he will spread it thinly over his more 
distant field or thickly in one portion of it. There is no rule and no possibility of 
check on the khasra entries and 1 found the insertion of the word Uel, thus left to 
the measurer’s discretion, was giving rise to dissatisfaction among the cultiva¬ 
tors and was probably a method of extorting money. To assess land higher near a 
village is legitimate because it is - worth more than the distant fields ; and 
similarly, where a compact area of more or less manured land is found because 
it inay be presumed that if the manure goes to that particular area lhe land 
has special qualifications ; but with an area of land exactly alike, to pitch upon 
a field here and there because it happens to gel. a little manure which it may 
or may not get in succeeding years is unwarranted. Accordingly I prohibited 
the use of the word Uel and in its stead substituted gora which is easily 
recognised by the eye and leaves nothing to the measurer. The gora lands 
may be irrigated or unirrigated. There was ako a good deal of quarrelling 
over mund and pand by which terms are meant fields near to and distant from 
the water source. I directed that these terms should bo confined to entire 
villages, about which there can be no mistake, and that within a village no 
distinction was to be made. 1 thus sapped another source of income of the 
measurer. To decide whether fields do or do not get enough water within a 
village is a most difficult task, and about which the villagers are by no means 
agreed. As no man has all bis land in one part, 1 think it will bn unnecessary 
to descend to the detail ; if in any village, any considerable area suffers, it 
will be blocked off when inspecting the village for settlement; and if any 
particular cultivator does happen to have his holding in a badly situated place 
we can do as was done in Meywar with success, inquire into his complaint 
after settlement and adjust his account accordingly. The superior rice lands 
are dofaxli, that is after the rice is cut they bear an inferior rabi crop in good 
years. Very marshy ground, which can only in dry years produce a crop, is 
called “ bail” Besides rice, there is irrigation, especially going westward 
when the rice cultivation is left behind, from wells and dinglis. This may be 
dofasli or ekfasli, but whether the distinction is a sound one I have not fully 
determined. There is also irrigation, chiefly of rabi crops, as wheat, jan, &c., 
by flow. This is called loarhdl. The irrigated area is therefore thus 
classified : — 


By wells or dinglis 


f Dofasdi or double cropped 
( Ekj'asli or one crop. 
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f Gora or manured homelands, chiefly tobacco, vegetables, 
| &e., &c. 


Abi,, or irrigated 
by flow. 


f Dofa.'tli, or with capability of a rabi crop. 
fikfasli, or solely rice. 

Ball, or swampy. 

Warhal, chiefly wheat and jau, but including any regularly 
irrigated land, not rice, whatever the crop. 


64. 


(ri- 


moist 

below 


and bn rani or dry soils*, 
the outer hills is a rich 


The next division is into nunlab or 
Much of the land 

iS’ttiiand dry soils. -i i . * , 

sandy loam that produces sugar cane m abun¬ 
dance without irrigation and excellent wheat crops. In out* papers, this 
sailah land is divided into dqfasli including tobacco and cane, and ekfadi . 
Not that there is any intention of assessing by the crop rather than the land, 
but that the extent to which the more valuable crops are grown is an index to 
the value of any particular area. The dry-soils are sub-divided into gora 
or those near a village and so regularly manured ; pel barani already explained ; 
warhal, or rabi, growing year after year, wheat, barley, &c ; bajrini or kharif, 
growing only rain-crops, the chief of which is bajra ; ekfadi or lands growing 
rabi one year and kharif the next, and embracing probably the majority of the 
dry-soils; and last kheri, or frequently fallow lands, which include all the up¬ 
land and inferior ground, mostly very stony. This classification of dry soils.- 
is not field by field but represents blocks of land similarly circumstanced, and 
extending over several villages. Tlio southern edge of Kathua and Jasmir- 
garh, speaking roughly south of the main road (unmade) leading from Jammu 
to Pathankot, lies within what is known as chalc audar, a well watered and 
rich tract to which probably general rates will adapt themselves easily, say- 
one for homelands, another for rice, another for other irrigation, and one rate 
for all dry soils. North of this strip and between it and the outer hills, is a 
much drier area, on a higher level with water at too great a depth to be 
available. Here and there a cut has been effected from some stream, the 
chief of which is the now nearly useless Kashmir canal, taking out from the 
Ravi. This middle strip is called the palla. In it great portions are waste. 
The soil is generally good and with water would bo capable of high fertility. 
I have recommended that when an irrigation officer is got for Kashmir, the 
rivers issuing from the outer hills should be professionally examined, with a 
view to securing a water-supply for this valuable land. Easily treated, I have 
no doubt, it will all be taken up on settlement, but the rates will have to be low 
enough to allow for frequent dry seasons and consequent*, fallows. North of 
the palla, the outer hills are reached, and here t he villages become hilly and 
vary according to situation. We have not broken ground in the hills yet. 

65. In the Jammu districts cash rates prevail and these only require 

regulation and equalisation to rapidly repopulate 
the tehril from the teeming villages across the 
border The destruction of the country has been ignorant over-assessment accom¬ 
panied by a wanton disregard of the rights of property. As in Kashmir, a 
revenue that ought to be increasing is declining though the accounts are so pre¬ 
pared that the fact may for a time escape notice. 1 am unfortunately in a worse 
position than even when depicting the state of things in Kashmir, for the Gover¬ 
nor of Jammu has not vouchsafed a scrap of paper arid his replies to my inquiries 
are generally confined to a few words recorded by an under-clerk which usually 
convey nothing, and which the Governor avoids endorsing Then I have only had 
opportunity for ao.mplo of months' tour. In spite of these disadvantages, I think I 
may hope to adduce sufficient evidence to convince your Highness that a settlement 
is not less wanted in the Jasrota zillah than in Kashmir. The zillahs nearer Jammu 
are I believe better managed, and though unequally assessed struck me during 
a rapid transit as showing signs of some prosperity, and displaying no open 
discontent. 


Difficulty of yetting information. 


66. In Jarnmu 


Land tenure. 


the villages are held in proprietorship by persons 
descended from tlio original settlers. These are 
mostly Rajputs, Brahmans, Thakars, &c. Each 
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proprietor usually lias liis separate share, and cultivates to a certain extent 
himself. Of the cultivators many are of long standing, others arc tenants-at- 
will, and some villages have hardly any settled inhabitants, the lands being 
tilled by labourers from the hills who squat in reed and mud lmts till harvest 
is over when the}'’ return to their homes. Prior to and under the Jasrota Raj, it 
was the custom to collect the revenue by batai (or division) and kanhit (or estimate) 
of the crops, the State taking i from owners, ~ths from cultivators resident in the 
village and grd from those belonging to another village. The proprietors levied 
a “ hale bixici ” from all cultivators, amounting to 10 t-apas per goond, or nearly 
Potli and if any cash settlement was arrived at, they agreed for the amount and 
paid it, collecting from the cultivators in kind as before. Villages are also held 
in joint proprietorship. The general tenure was therefore, village proprietors 
with mostly hheivali asamix or hereditary cultivators under them. 

67. Between S- 1917 and S. 1935, (A.D. 1860 to 1878), various cash 

settlements were made, the first apparently by 

Previous settlements. TA . , ,, , 1 - r 0 

Diwan l hakur Dass, (now Governor of Jammu), 
which was shortly afterwards raised by ‘25 per cent., followed by land measure¬ 
ment and the preparation of settlement papers. In many villages the assess¬ 
ment was unduly enhanced and owners and cultivators fled, and the bad season 
S. 1934 (A.l). 1877-78) followed and added to the disorganisation, to be succeed¬ 
ed by a worse scourge. In S. 1935, General Devi Singh was made Vazir 
Vazaral, an ignorant man who could barely write, whose name is execrated by 
the people, and whose short rule desolated a flourishing Zillali, reducing its 
revenue from about 3$ lakhs to about If lakhs of rupees or by one-half. Largo 
numbers migrated to tho Punjab, and everywhere, in deserted villages, in fields 
overgrown with jungle, in neglected irrigation, in houses in ruins, in a peasantry 
depressed, discontented and broken, is General Devi Singh’s name written in 
characters that ten years have not effaced. Mistaking famine prices for pros¬ 
perity, lie attempted to raise the demand to about double, and when tho culti¬ 
vators disappeared he used measures which so dislocated the agricultural 
community that it will bo a task of the utmost difficulty to restore confidence in 
the Government and good will among each other. He made a list of ploughs per 
village, not universally but for those villages which were more or less deserted or 
heavily in arrears, and divided the land at six ghumaos per plough in irrigated 
villages and at twelve ghumaos per plough in dry villages without reference to 
existing possession. He thus not only ousted any owners that wore left, but if 
he found a cultivator with say five ploughs and seventy dry ghumaos he took away 
the extra ten ghumaos and allotted them to somebody else. His assessment in 
wet villages was about Rs. 5 per ghumao and in dry at Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per 
plough, but there were additional taxes besides. After this distribution, he 
divided the remaining laud among the sepoys and servants of the State in lieu 
of pay and called it Leri. Any land still undisposed of and all waste he styled 
Dag Sarhari and entered it as belonging to the State, and any subsequent 
cultivation in this state land was to be at the old batai rates. Under this extra¬ 


ordinary settlement, the land tenures have become very confused. In some 
villages, the original owners and their relations to their cultivators are untouch¬ 
ed and there is neither leri nor dag land. In others, no owners are left but 
there is a double tenure, the cultivator being owner of his llahhri or plough 
hinds and only tenant of fields originally included in the dag overplus, and paying- 
cash for one field and giving batai for another, though all the laud may have 
been equally long in his possession. In many villages, the owners or some of 
them are still living, ostensibly with only halsdri land like cultivators, but getting 
the hale 1/ixwi from the cultivators as though nothing had happened. Often 
where a cultivator’s overplus was made over to another cultivator who had too 
little, the latter pays the hah bixwi to the former in respect of such overplus. 
And generally it may be said that where owners still exist the cultivators 
recognise their right as proprietor even where the cultivators have ceased 
paying the hah bixwi. 

68. The confusion in the cultivated lands is bad enough, but it is worse 


Obstacles to increased cultivation. 


in the leri . Of course sepoys and other servants 
could not bo spared sufficiently to admit of 
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effective cultivation and could not live upon waste lands, and consequently that 
plan of remunerating them was generally abandoned. But the appraised value 
of the leri lands is still kept as an item of the village account, and as it can no 
longer be balanced against wages it is an outstanding balance against the village. 
In this way about eighty thousand rupees have accumulated as paper arrears in 
one tehsil alone. And sometimes the lari land for which the village is thus 
charged is not even in the village but away in the hills. Leri, lands are thus 
kept out of cultivation because a man does not venture to plough land valued 
at say Rs. 15 for which he could only pay and the Tehsildar ask Rs. 5 but for 
which he would be debited with Rs. 10 arrears annually which in process of 
time under a now Tehsildar would possibly be more or less recovered from his 
other land. The position of Dag Sarkari land is quite as unsatisfactory. The 
first act was of course to follow the Kashmiri idea and parcel a good deal of it 
out in r,hales among the officials. The result was not successful. Cultivators 
and proprietors being made here of stouter stuff, cultivated land was not 
easily obtainable and the chaMars having no mind to spend any money 
and not being able to attract cultivators, few of them ever took posses¬ 
sion of their grants. But though the ah,alt lands are jungle no one cares 
to enter upon them for fear of a claim being made. With regard to the rest 
of the Dag Sarkari i, villagers are very shy of ploughing more than is absolutely 
necessary for subsistence because no rights are given in this land, and when a 
man has cleared and fenced it and made it worth having he may find himself 
turned out. The insecurity is so great that Punjab cultivators will not take 
up land without a patta which the district officials are afraid to give and so 
refer to Jammu and by the time anything is done the applicants have disappeared. 
Besides which the villagers resent the giving of their waste land to outsiders 
and generally succeed in driving out the settlers, who have got better terms 
than themselves and who deny the proprietors their dues. 

In strong villages the Tehsildar prudently abstains from meddling with 
Dag Sarkari land. Consequently General Devi Singh not only drove out half 
the existing cultivators and did his best to leave materials for permanent quar¬ 
relling in every village between those that remained and the old proprietors, 
but his scheme has effectually prevented any extension of cultivation since his 
ill-starred interference. Statistics are not yet ready, but the waste area is being 
classified into waste which has been fallow for more than eight years and less than 
eight years, and the latter is being sub-divided into formerly irrigated and dry, 
and when ready these figures will support my contention. Meanwhile an in¬ 
stance or two must suffice. Kathua itself is a fine village, but General Devi 
Singh’s heavy assessment led to a large amount of land being mortgaged, and 
latterly the insecurity has become so great that mortgages cannot be effected 
without giving up possession. I came across near one of my camps a large 
extent of rice and wheat lands unsown and unirrigated, the cultivators had filed 
from General Devi Singh into British Territory, and one village was totally 
deserted and paid nothing and the other furnished only from } to £ of what 
it used to pay. Quite a little list of villages thus ruined could be cited. 

69. Without righteousness it is impossible for Government to last. The 
Necessity of recognising tiie rights of cry of the poor does not always distress human 
proprietors. ears, but it never fails to bring destruction to the 

Government that neglects it. General Devi Singh’s unjust assessments in part 
drove the proprietors away and then he took possession of their villages in 
name of the State; and in part made them unable to pay and then to meet the 
arrears, he either bought the owner’s right for the State, or took it in mortgage, 
or attached it. Consequently some owners arc not, some have their rights 
mortgaged to the State, others have their rights denied. The cultivators mostly 
sided with the owners. In exchange for this attempt to remove ancient land 
marks the State has lost nearly a couple of lakhs of rupees of annual revenue 
and has got a possession that nobody will cultivate; in addition the Govern¬ 
ment has lost its good name and in place of affection, fear and mistrust fill the 
hearts of the people. There is but one course open and that is to record the 
ancient proprietors as owners wherever they are found. This is not a matter 
of any difficulty because there are few disputed cases. This done, cultivation 
will immediately extend, for it will be the owner’s interest to extend it instead 
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of as now strenuously to oppose any land being given away. Further it will 
extend easily for the delay and expense of reference to the district officials will 
be avoided. Where there are no owners, or where the claim is not sufficiently 
strong and recent to be recognised, the village should bo entered as Jchalsa in 
the usual way. 


70. With regard to cultivators, it is impossible to interfere now with 

existing possession. Jn a few instances, the 


Proposals for doaling with Cultivators. 


cultivators wish to exchange their lands 


revert to their former holdings. This may be permitted. All old or so-called 
Jchewati cultivators should be entered under the owners as hereditary occupants, 


and as far as may be possible and just, with due regard to existing facts, ah 
other cultivators, and after Settlement all land will be given out on tlie sarno 
occupancy tenure, subject to owner’s right, as was proposed for Kashmir. The 
former settlement papers which I have already alluded to would supply a valu¬ 
able assistance in aseetaining the Mswati cultivators for they were prepared 
before General Devi Singh turned things upside down. It is necessary to have 
the good-will of the owners and to carry the feeling of the people that their 
legitimate rights have been respected. It is not necessary to go beyond that 
and allow them to make undue profit under a settlement they have spent nothing 
to get. And it is necessary to have a hereditary peasantry in order to have a 
stable revenue and a contented people. As far as 1 can gather from examination 
of old custom and much questioning before any one knew my intentions, the 
owners have not as a body exercised any rights beyond tiro levy of the btswi 
hah, though some have lately endeavoured to oust or change about cultivators 
with a view of setting up a more complete proprietorship. This view is in 
conformity with custom in other parts. The State is in many places the owner 
of the lands but once it gives permission to cultivators to settle and clear tho 
land, the right of the State becomes restricted to a levy of the assessment, in 
kind or cash. And similarly where these cultivators invited others to help them 
old custom secured to the latter hereditary possession subject to a more or less 
nominal grain rent to the owner. The power of eviction appears to have been 
restricted to that land which an owner or cultivator reserved for himself, but which 
he could not conveniently cultivate either by himself or by hired labour. Under 
the ancient batai system the State dealt with each cultivator whether owner or 
not, and since if there is no crop there is no assessment, it stands to reason the 
power of eviction must have been restricted to where another cultivator could be 
immediately put in for the State would not be likely to permit an owner to 
decrease its revenue. The evil spirit of eviction must not be allowed a footing 
either in Kashmir or in Jammu. Under these provisions, the owners would be 
entitled to the hah biswi in every case where there are not good reasons for 
refusing it. Undoubtedly some cultivators have never paid it, and some owners 
lost their position before General Devi Singh was heard of. The cultivators 
would nearly all get the same tenure as I trust will be granted for Kashmir 
subject only to the addition of paying owner’s right. The settlement would 
be made with each cultivator. The question of waste land settles itself for 
rights would be reserved, in default of the owners being able to extend cultivation, 
to give out waste land on the occupancy tenure subject to payment of owner’s 
right, and for all increased cultivation, increased assessment would he payable 
at rates fixed at settlement. I apprehend that these regulations would meet 
with the approval of all the parties concerned, and that with a fair settlement 
'he Jasrota Zillah would quickly regain its ancient prosperity. I believe within 
a year or two after settlement the whole land would be taken up and paid for. 
Across the border are numerous applicants only waiting for security of tenure. 
Chakdars not in possession before our operations commenced ought not to be 
allowed to take possession now. The same State rights would be reserved in 


Jammu as in Kashmir. 


CONCLUSION. 


71. I have now laid before your Highness my proposals for dealing 

with the land m Kashmir and Jammu. Should 
Concluding remarks. these proposals meet with approval they will be 

embodied in a Code of Settlement Regulations and submitted for final sanction 
before the introduction of the settlement in the first tehsils. My account of 
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what is in progress under your Highness’s authority but against your High¬ 
ness’s interests has been long because 1 stand alone, and ray mere assertion that 
the State treasury was being depleted, and the poor were being turned out of 
their lands, and the staple food of the people had become a monopoly of the 
officials would not be believed. I appeal to your Highness with some confidence 
because I have been impressed during ray interviews with the belief that your 
Highness has a ready sympathy for the poor, a keen interest in land questions, 
•and a determination to protect tlio cultivators against the officials. But 
my heart fails me when I think that there is no one among those who surround 
your Highness from whom 1 can venture to hope for a word in support 
of my prayer, that one and all will use every argument to persuade your 
Highness that my proposals will be detrimental to the traditions, tlie 
policy, or the dignity of the State ; that they arc impossible, and that 
neither the rice nor the land ought to be trusted out of official custody. I 
remember how carefully yonr Highness had been prepared to be firm on two 
points, one, that the “ Hah malihan<i ”, or proprietorship of the land in Kashmir, 
belonged to the Maharaja and, second, that no ,settlement should be announced 
till the whole country was measured and ready for settlement on one day or the 
Government could not be responsible for the rice supply. I remember also with 
what cordial approval your Highness’s remarks on those points were invariably 
received by the high officials present. The first position they well knew secured 
to thorn the power of terrorising over the defenceless cultivators, and continu¬ 
ing their methods of acquiring the proprietorship of the lands for themselves. 
And the second position would keep my department from interfering with 
these practices for years, and as the first papers would grow obsolete before the 
last were prepared they knew that if that condition could only be maintained 
the settlement would never come at all. Tour Highness, however, was soon 
convinced that to indefinitely postpone the settlement, however desirable from 
the point of view of the officials, was a serious danger, and I have since been 
urged to prepare tohsils for settlement as soon as possible. But the first posi¬ 
tion is still preserved and though your Highness has listened with patience I 
cannot hope I have prevailed. Yet unless the cultivators are guaranteed posses¬ 
sion of the lands they till, a cash, or partly cash and partly shall, settlement is 
impossible. If the cultivators are to work hard, pay punctually, and keep the 
treasury fuller than it has over been before they must not be the hopeless, dis¬ 
contented, depressed class they are now. The State cannot expect to get every 
thing and give nothing. And behind a strong contented peasantry there must 
be persons ready to lay out capital when necessary. But who will lend money 
to a cultivator who may be turned out of his fields any day ? Your Highness 
may think an order not to turn anybody out would suffice. It would be useless 
when the cultivators themselves are ready to transfer all and any rights 
they have, to accept any position, any field, so long as they get some 
shelter, and the officials are eager, by every device known to educated 
and clever men in a position of untrammelled power, and all working with one 
object, to convert themselves into proprietors, to manufacture prescriptive rights 
to intervene between the State and the cultivator, to finally arrive at the 
coveted end when the Pandits shall be landlords, tho cultivator’s tenants-at- 
will or rather coolies who cannot escape, and the State demand limited to a 
nominal sum per kharwar which lapse of time and ingenious interlarding of 
words will combine to make permanent. 

POSSIBILITY OF LEASES. 

72. 1 have considered if leases for the term of settlement or for 

some longer period would not suffice to give that stability to the cultivator 
without which settlement is impossible. If he is to sell his produce, buy 
cattle and seed, enter into banking arrangements, who is going to contract or to 
open aocounts with a day labourer, a man who, when he is turned out, wanders 
about with a petition in his hand for months ? If your Highness looks for revenue 
the cultivator must have a right to remain in possession, and it is, I feel 
sure, your Highness’s wish that he should remain in possession. The only ques¬ 
tion, therefore, is for how long ought the right of possession to be conceded. 
A lease for a long term, say 30 to 50 years, would doubtless effect some good. 
Blit at the end of the period the State would no more desire to evict its culti¬ 
vators from their lands than it does now. All the State desires now or 
would desire then is to receive such assessment as may from time to time bo 
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fixed. And the lease weald, fail to givo tlio cultivators confidence, wonld fail 
to attach them, to their lands by that bond which the hereditary privilege forges, 
and while the cnltivators would thus bo left half-hearted and aimless, the State 
would gain nothing since the leases would certainly be renewed. Under the safe¬ 
guards and with the limitations I have indtcated, I respectfully urge that the culti¬ 
vators be confirmed in possession from father to son Without this, the cultivators 
will not seek to protect their lands, and I do not see how your Highness, single- 
handed, is going to preserve those lands from the hungry grip of the officials 
who must be entrusted with power. Most of these abuses took their rise under 
the easy and benevolent rule of Maharaja Ranbhir Singh, and of late years they 
have assumed larger proportions. Until now attention has not been prominently 
drawn to the matter. On behalf of the Muhammadan cultivators of Kashmir 
and the Hindu proprietors and cultivators of Jammu, I now, however, appeal 
to your Highness to guarantee their ancient rights and where these may bo 
wanting to confer them and by so doing to safeguard the interests of this State, 
increase its prosperity, and give happiness and contentment to the thousands of 
your subjects who furnish the State revenue. The administration of this State 
has been at times unfavourably reviewed. Your Highness has not yet had an 
opportunity of introducing reform, partly from want of knowing what to do, 
partly from want of power to do anything. The officials are many of them men 
of ability, but they either will not speak or hesitate to speak. And whether an 
order is obeyed or not depends upon the pleasure of the District Officers. The 
silence lia.s now been broken, and in my department your Highness lias an 
instrument for ensuring that orders are carried out. The State administration 
is undoubtedly out of order, ft has pleased G-od to entrust to your Highness 
great responsibilities. This is a signal occasion on which you can discharge 
these responsibilities with satisfaction to your own interests as bead of the State, 
with profit to the treasury, and with untold and far reaching benefit to your 
subjects, and by doing so, your Highness will by one righteous and beneficent 
act step into the first rank of Indian administrators, and your name will be 
uttered with blessing by your people whence peradventure blessing may rest upon 
your Highness and your Highness’s house. 

73. I cannot conclude without representing that the conditions which 

„ .... environ my department are most unfavourable to 

Renewed o oat motions. -\t tt- t > i i 

good work. Your Highness s back is no sooner 
turned than the measurers again suffer from obstruction. Coolies arc seized, 
not only from villages under survey, contrary to your Highness’s positive com¬ 
mand, but even the parties are interrupted, and chain drawers and flagbearors 
are dragged away. Recently the Judge has begun to receive complaints against 
my subordinates for assault and the like and to issue process against thorn. 
Considering they are Punjabis working for your Highness in a country where 
they cannot even understand the language, and that a dozen Kashmiris can be 
made to give any evidence an offended chakdar or official instigates, my subor¬ 
dinates are not likely to consent to work absolutely alone in isolated villages 
with the prospect of appearing in Criminal Courts. Mv subordinates have a 
most difficult task and are exposed to every temptation. Except that they 
evince a timidity to report upon influential persons they have done their duty. 
To my Assistant it is specially creditable that ho lias maintained an independent 
and fearless attitude. But as the object is to dishearten, to coerce, and to thwart 
till our work is stopped, it is my duty to state plainly that unless your Highness 
gives ns open and uamistakoable support, and unless it is understood that it is 
your Highness’s unalterable intention to support us through good report and evil 
report, the forces arrayed against us are too strong, and with any sign of wavering 
upon the part of the Durbar our situation would become too dangerous for contin¬ 
uance Assured of the Darbar’s support we are ready to do our best in the 
future as we have in the past and to report and act as fearlessly, whether we 
have to comment upon Governor or Judge, Vazir Vazarat or Tehsildar, but 
wo must feel that in all matters wo look to your Ugliness only, and only to 
your Highness personally can we be subordinate. 

71. I close with one instance of the sort of feeling with which we 


A reason w!iv -,ve aro objectionable. 


must be regarded. I liave insisted 


upon 


mea¬ 


suring up every duck or grant of land with the 
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village from which the land was taken. For example, a chah made out of 
part of the lands of three villages is ignored by my department as an entity 
and being measured up with the villages is split into three parts. Similarly 
within a village no notice is taken of the chah boundary. We thus measure up 
chalcs with complete indifference to their existence, treating them as so many 
fields and their owners like any other landholders, merely where a cluikdar 
holds his land in more than one village, making up a combined account for 
convenience. The reason of this order is that to agree to measure every chah 
as a village or as a separate estate would be a material strengthening of the 
owner’s pretensions to be not a grantee of waste lands at temporarily privi¬ 
leged rates, but a proprietor of a village. Many means have boon tried to 
evade this order and the great chakdars bitterly resent it, but they cannot 
answer the objection that we measure villages and that no grant of a village 
was ever made to them. At one stroke we break down a structure tliey hai e 
been years in erecting and your Highness is re-instated as ultimate owner and 
landlord with right to assess as may appear just and proper. Such an order, 
however necessary in the intrests of the State, is a real and substantial griev¬ 
ance with every pundit and official, rankles in their heart, and combines 
them in one common purpose to get rid of a department that bribe, cajole, 
coerce, as they may, goes on measuring according to orders. It is for your 
Highness now to decide whether the Maharaja is to be master in his own 
territory or not. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your Highness’s obedient servant, 

A. WINGATE, 

S, 0., Kashmir, 
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STATEMENT A. 

List nf zillahs and tehsils in the Kashmir Valley in 1887— (S. 1943.) 


No. 

Zillah. 

No. 

Tehail. 

Villages. 

Revenue Cliilki Rupees. 






Es. 

1 

Shahr Khas or Srinagar 

1 

Yecli ... 

85 

1 , 01,100 



2 

Nagum ... 

05 

1,11,104 



3 

Yihew ... 

74 

87,712 



4 

Lai w ithrair Mogul Pain ... 

142 

07,481 



5 

Phak 

11G 

06,020 



6 

Donsu Mnehhatna 

151 

1,27,207 



7 

Mir Beliri (Dali Lake) 

12 

32,275 




Total 

675 

6,54,078 (or Its. 960 






per village). 

2 

Haripur or Sbupeyon 

1 

Devsar ... 

141 

1,23,214 



2 

-^hupeyon 

137 

1,19,378 



3 

Tral 

67 

1,08,070 



4 

Cliarsu ... 

92 

1.14,063 



5 

Ram l’atri 

121 

1,16,634 



6 

Chirat ... 

65 

1,06,822 




Total 

623 

6,88,181 (or Es. 





— 

1,104 per village). 

3 

Kamraj or Wular Lako 

1 

Uttar Machipura ... 

148 

92.868 



2 

Hamalzainagir 

131 

100,557 



3 

Kliuihama 

60 

72,132 



4 

Mahal Sangara (Wular Lake) 

51 

37,397 






(and 46,075 kbarwars) 



5 

Krohan Earamula... 

108 

1,06,621 



6 

Biroh Magana 

160 

03,590 



7 

Patau 

120 

106,226 



8 

Chakla Drugmuln. . 

10 

22,063 




Total 

788 

6,40,454 and 46,075 






khanvars (or Rs, 812 per 






village) 

4 

Anantnag or Islamabad 

1 

Anantnag or Islamabad 

81 

1,07,861 



2 

Sahebabad 

52 

93,511 



3 

Harkora Bring 

52 

87 505 



4 

Sri Ranbhir inghpura 

63 

01,483 



6 

Kborpura Martnnd 

91 

91,313 



6 

Daohaupura 

61 

1,06,449 



7 

Kreva Ranbhirpura 

1 

11,144 




Total 

401 

5,89,355 (or Rs. 






1,469 per village). 


ABSTRACT. 


No 

Zillah 

No. of Tohsils 

No. of Villages 

Revenue Cliilki Rupees 

1 

Sbahr Khas or Srinagar 

7 

675 

Rs. 

6,54,078 

2 

Haripur or Bhnpeyon ... 

6 

623 

6,88,181 

3 

Kamraj or Wular Lake 

8 

788 

6,40,454 

4 

Anantnag or Islamabad 

7 

401 

and 46,075 kbarwars, 
5,89,355 


Total 

28 

2,487 

25,72,068 


Average per stillah 

7 

622 

6,43,017 


Average per tehsil 

... 

89 

91,860 


Average per village ... 

... 


1,034 



























